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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 
Report of the Committee on Commerce continued from 
page 186. 

How little do these opinions accord with the policy we 
have acted upon since the war! The seven and a halt per 
cert. referred to by Gen. Hamilton, included the duties on 
cottons, woollens, and almost al! the important manufactures 
referred to in his previous report of 1701; and on winch 
articles we have, since the war, levied such enormous ttn 
posts. Can other States be surprised, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South ‘erolin 1, Georgi, and Ala- 
bama, entering their solemn protesis upon the journals of 
the Senate against such violations of the spirit of our na- 
tional compact! Our late 
that it would have been more for the harmony and interests | 


then, to see 


meusures almost p* rsuuce Us 


of our Union had the States followed the prophetic coun | 


sels of Virginia and North Carolina, and adopted the ameta- 
ment they proposed, “that no navigation law, or law regu- 
lating commerce, should be passed without the c onsent of 
iwo-thirds of the members prese nt, in both Houses It ts, 
particularly at the present time, worthy to be ree colle cted, 
that eight States out of twelve, as we are told by one of the 
members of the Convention, ¢ ontinue <d to vote for thts pro- 
vision for three months. The Statesmen of that dey knew 
the delicate ground on which the old Contederation had 
rested. They knew, as Judge Ellsworth expresses it, that, 

“in the hour of common danger, we un.ted as equals, aud | 
that we then associated as free and independent Siates.” 
They recollected that the refusal of a single State to levy 
an impost of five per cent. though urgently required tor the 
common defence and general welfare of the States, had de- 
feated an important measure of finance under the old Con- 
federation. Delaware, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, bad 
each in turn, defeated federal meusures, by refusing to 
comply with federal requisitions; and almost every State 
in the Union had violated the old Articles of Confederation. | 
Our ancestors, to use the strong language of Patrick Hen- 
ry, were more apprehensive than we appear to be, of bn idl- 
ing the States “in the ropes and chains of cons oOlidation. 

The fears and events of times not less patriotic 
own, should admonish us to abstain trom any 
force prohibitory laws in a confederacy, when uncalled for 
by considerations of national honer. We are rapidly ex- 
tinguishing our public debt, and approac hing a crisis, which 
will revive the recollection of al! former collisions on con- 
stitutional grounds. In five ye ars, the expenses of the 
Federal Government will not much exceed our 
in 1792, which then included the 
debt. 

quires no extraordinary segacity to foresee that, on the re- 
sult of that struggle, the character and fate of our General 
Government will depend. 
encounter the most formidable 
which it has ever had to — with since its adoption. 
The question will soon be, what it was in 1787, whether 

or not the State Governments shall be mere p Provi imeial In- 
stitutions under the contro! of an absolute ¢ rai Govern- 
ment? But, whatever may be the tate of our venerated 
constitution hereafter, let us, while it exists, endeavor to 
frame our laws according to the harmonious and tedera! 
rule of equality. If the doctrine of protection taust per- 
manently prevail, the rules of political economy ' 
to the higher considerations of political necessity. The 
States producing raw materials, reason as we m: iV about tt. 
will insist on being placed on an equality with the manu- 
facturing States. We can legislate permanently on no 
other principle of protection. But such ee would lead 
us, as it is now doing, to the most unprofitable results. 
Were we to persist rp ¢ nforcing the inl, of equal protect- 
ing duties at the present enormous rates, we should 
ly “realize the folly of attempting to apply this plan of go- 
vernment to a confederation of States covering latitudes, 
which yield or can producs , all the pred tions of the 
world. By “piling restr! sition on rest 
eur intercourse with all countries, and enclosing ourselves 
within the circle of our Confederacy, we shall place this 
Union in a condition worse than colonral. We shall then 
be able thoroughly to comprehend the wide difference he- 
tween a depende nee on the home market of one country 
and the commerce of the world. 

Even if the mercantile system were admitted to be sound, 
it could with no propriety be introduced into any country, 
but one under a national formof government. If it were 
even practicable to enforce it, no amount of revenue from 
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prea vrs 
imposts would be sufficient to cover the additional expe i- 
iture incidental to such 
pelled, as other countries have been, to rexori to an internal 
excise. From our experience of its effects since the war. 
it is evidently not calculated to enlarge our resources, or to 
increase our national power. It wall be th 
committee to lay before the House such evidence 
convince all, of whatever party or section, that we 
perse Ve reinour pr Seml cours: without OS jute i) hazardiue 
the prosperity, power, and satety of our country. 

The policy of this country must be regulated in some 
neusur©re by the cormmere ral laws ot our erceat tnaritime ri- 
valk Our commerce with Great Britain and her 
encies is far more important to us than that with any other | 


: : 
country: and the trade with the United States is, In a com- | 


1 system; and we should be com- | 


duty of vour 
aS must 


cannot 





ce Pej i> 
: 


vce point of view, the most valuabie branch of the tor- 
ion commerce of Great Britain. 

‘tries so deeply interested in securing 

most friendly and liberal reciprocity. “he 

however, has been hitherto, and we fear may be hereafter, 

sacrificed to those political jea which are too 


ert: 
[bere are no two coun- 
and preserving the 


awe we ~ = 


_——- 


lousies, ap 
ould, however, 
icy, avoid such influences, and cultivate 
*mnost friend ily intercourse with 
ymmerce, 

conflict 


val ascendeney. Vi e s] ik OUT tore iVti pul- 


, with an iNdiscrim- | 
inating and just equalit) . the | 
in laviting this ree | pro al ce 
without anticipating the probalniity of future s with | 
any Power, it is among our highest obligations vigilantly to } 
superintend our means of national defence, and with a wise 
lore siaht, to prepare for anv emergency. kt will be ise 
covered on examination. rd t while we have beeu tor hi- 
teen vears wasting our energies and resources in crude 
and speculative eat 3 wher nations have kept a vig- 
ilant eve on the crow t! : of their comm reial marine. ‘The 
Ministe rs of Great Britain. F rance, ana Russia. know, Since 
the discovery ofa new world, on wha 
theatre the relative power and domggiea of nations must 
| be hereafter adjusted. It will be fortunate for us, if we do 
not learn, when too late, to appreciate the importance o! 
this knowledge. We have certainly not couformed our 


and tndependenc 


either to our own. orto tie 
. We have neither count rvdyi- 
rival, increased Our re- 
it will be a 


e have 


pohey, since the war, pres- 
:. she 

ent condition of the world 

y of our great mearitim 


sourees, OF udded to Our COotumMe;nrcial Mia4@ric. 


ed the polic 


source of extreme and national regret to find that w 





pursued a course tatal to the ft re ascencenc\ oO} Our | 


eountry. The comimnitice were fu aware that our mea- 
Pants . sii’ CO! the it wLIit ‘ ’ aa tee bacti UU Ai ‘ 


sures would. ultimately be destructive to our naviration: 
but they had not supposed tt powsibie that any system could, | 
; , cs ‘7° . 1 By seis , 

in the short term ot fifteen years, effectually repress tii 


growing wealth and power of a country so rich In resources, | 
se vouns, and full of native enterprise. But when the | 
present and past condition of our navigation are co! itraste dy | 
the ineresase of British and Ameri ican |¢ 
lonnare, shew the rapid 
srowth of the commerce of the Br: ush Nerth oan 
nossesstons, we shail learn fo comprehend the ac m anta 

of a system ol irce trade, anda we shall perhaps eal 3 ho 
small degree of alarm, lest our fatal restrictions dieald i have 
en us too far in the rear of all our rivals for na- 


~ ae — l — = } 
by Pore tthis Sine tac war. amd 


alre mdly ariv 


tional power and naval ascendenc 

P: rom 17S) to 1807, ¥ we enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
commerce, under rates of tmpost so moderate, that they 
were scarcely feltor perceptible. From that time till ISI5 


we were driven, through political necessity, Into a tram of 
measures which disturbed our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. From 1815 tothe present time, our commerce, 
hough uninterrupted, has been depressed by tmmoderate 
mposts on corsumption, and restrictions on our foreign 
trade. The annexed statement, No. 2, will shew the as- 
tonishing march of that branch of our navigation, in the first 

eighteen years, under our present constitution, contrasted 
with its condition in the last fifteen years. In the former 
term, the increase was a little less than one million of tons. 
Since the war, our foreign navigation has actually declined, 
as will be seen by examining that statement. It would 
exhibit a much greater decline, were it confined to the for- 
eien navigation of the old thirteen States. The mere in- 
crease of our foreign tonnage, priot to 1807, exceeds the 
whole amount of our navigation now employed tn our inter- 
course between the whole Union and all nations, nearly 
150,000 tons! It is a common impression, that our early 
maritime prosperity was oWing to the wars growing out of 
the French Revolution, which enabled the United States 
and Great Britain to monopolize the carrying trade. Those 
who think so, take but a superficial view of the causes which 
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had a ver occurred, our navigation would have 
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‘than entered m IS07. 


These w ‘re our rch and incsoenng * ag ricu 
the removal of a}! 


ltural resources; 
& laws of the States; our 
and a a. commerce without 
igation grew more rapidly before the 
when we had nothing to carry but our own 
produce, than at did at any p riod alterwards. In thres 
vears, from 17S to 1742. see Ne micrease Was near 
200.000 tons: I7O6. vt ought to have increased 
greater amount, but it was not much over 200,000 tons—~ 
howlug ¢] ise, both tn ratio and 
than afterthe war broke out. If that war 
continued 

or the increased consumption 
i ii peace, are, in the aggregate. 
more than equivalent toall the fluc ‘ 


} the countervailing 
é rprise - 
resirictions. Our nay 
continental war, 


». 3, the 
trom 7S to 


rly a more reoid incre: 
Oe: PEP, 


.O lnerease more rapa 
and commerce of thi word 
uating advanteges that 
any comine rein! nation Cun transit ntiy enjoy tron the wars 
Our prosperity then grew out of plain 
States had aah limited sts comme ree to its 
vn little circle, and had depressed their own resources s by 
restrictions on the commerce of each other. 
id ot each with Europe; these little circles of restriction 
new constituGon, and the prosper- 

iy that followed was the mere reeult of enlarging the cir- 
‘le of free trade, which stimulated our industrvand gave 
hing impulse to our resourees. -The influence ot 
ne carrving trade on our commerce, generally, has ever 
r-rated. but, conceding all its ‘olin ages 
to our navigetion before 1807, our own cotton, which has 
been substituted since the war for the colonial produce 
winch formerly employed our ships, is of infinitely greater 
importance to our navigation. Had we have possessed, he- 
fore L807, as now, a million of bales of cotton, worth, at the 
prices of that time, seventy muillseds of dollars, more than 
equal to the whole of our experts, either foreign or domes- 
tre—hed we heve had that item to swell the channels of ou 
commerce with Europe, we night profitably have spared all 
the carrying trade we ever exjeyed. Besides this vast ad- 
dition f6 the mass of our agriculture! produes, we have 
more than doubled our population—Europe has increased 
ners: and there ought now to be a much larger latercourse 
between two a whose means of consumption have 
veen enlarged by fifteen vears of undisturbed cotamerée 
and industry. We have had, since the war, other and pow- 
erful a ‘The vast American dominions of Spain 
have been liberated from colonial bondage, and their trade 

is now open to foreign nations. We have, besides, enlarged 
our resources, by adding the commerce of Florida and 

Lonisiana: for the latter contributed little or nothing to our 
vefore 1b07- Yet, with all these powerful ad- 
, our own tonnage, entering from abroad, (the best 
criterion of trade,) in 1828, was actaally 265,095 tons less 
(See No. 3.) We had, morever, 

in the lirst ciohteen vears of our commercia! prospenty, tu 
‘ontend with tie most powerful maritime nation in the world: 
one who had swept all her enein‘es from the ocean, and who 
was not shut out from Europe, till Prussia was forced, in 
i806, and Russia, in 1807 » to Jorn in the continental system. 
It is at this pe riod we terminate the tonnage table in qucs- 
tion. 

There is an apparent increase in the coasting tonnage 
since the war; but, unfortunately, it is only in appearanes. 
It grows out of additions to our territory, a steam beat nav» 
gation of 47,197 tons, principally empleved on the Lakes, 
the Mississippi, Missour1, and Ohio, the coasting trade with 
Florida and Louisiana, and a portion of the tennage whieh 
is merely nominal. (See No.4.) When commerce is ac- 
tive, as it was from 1789 to 1807, some reliance may be 
placed on our tables of coasting tonnage; but when trade 
is dull, we know not what portion of our vessels, enrolled 
and licensed, is actually employed. From 1789 to 1807, 
our coasting tonnage increased 342,573 tons. [n compar- 
ing that increase with the increase of enrolled and licensed 
vessels of the same States, as nearly as it can be estimated, 
the actual augmentation since the war, is only 26,617 tons. 
In 1807, the commerce of Georgia and Maine was trifling, 
and we had little or no cotton to employ our coasting Ves- 
sels. A just and accurate statement, if it could be made, 
in 1S2S,of the tonnage, in the same commercial circle which 
existed in LS07, would show an actual decline sinee the 
war. The foreign and coasting trade of every country fur- 
nish mutual employment to each other; and unless, under 
peculiar circumstances, such as grow out of embargoes, &c. 
on foreign trade, they will uniformly rise and decline to- 
gether. Taking into view our increase of population, and 
the large addition to our teriitory, and te our agricultural 
produce, we ought now to have at least two millions of tons 
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cipation 0 
ef the world, we ought by this trme to have had an equal | 
amount of navigation in the foreign trade. W . shall see, 
the tonnage ot Creat Britain, how her} 


when we notice 
: eommerce have gone on regularly ad- | 


eoasting and foreign ' 
vancing since the war. Our coasting tonnage 1s less than 
itshould have more than a million of tons; aud 
navigation, entering from abroad, in ISS, is) 

the returns forthe vear ISOL! ‘The un- 


bye el, ys 


ir foreie@n 


tually less than the ‘ - we 
paralieled crowth of our navigation, anterior to ISO, Is met 
Lect evidence of the influeace- of free trade and mode rate | 
duties, on national prosperity; its present stationary, ol de- | 
elinine condition, the saddest commentary on tive policy sah 
restrictions. 


Bat tet us compare British with Americ in navigation, in} 

. “ 7 ———— . 
the fureiga trade, from 1789 to L807, during which t¢ ra | 
Her tonnag: | 


and ours tree. ° 
years, Was statbonary; tia... 


wer pol »¥ wis prohib ior. 
through the whole eighteen 
declined from 1,507,636 to 1,424,105 
while h astonishing celerity, from 
127.32 to 1.08).876 tons’ See No. 5. Ut ts true, Great 
‘hat was nothing to a nation who 
eontrolled the commerce of the world. Besides, it was not 
till after L806 and 1807 that her commerce was laterrupted 
with that part of Europe wt all material to her navigating 
interest. But what was the effect upon her navigation ai- 
ter 1807, when the whole commercial world, in Europe and 
Amo-rica, united aguinst her tn a non-intercourse war!— 
That navigation, which, in 1807, was reduced to L372 10, 
reached, in: DS17, 2,088.02) 


worse: it actually 


tons, ours mounted, wi 


Britain was at war: but 


mounted regularly, tiliat had 


tons. See No. 5. This war of restrictions, like every 
other experiment of the kind, whether tried in peace or 


war. paralyzed the resources of all the nations who com- 
meneed it, and operated as ag neral bounty on the industr, 
of Great Britain. Her imports, which had, for four years 
previous, ranged from 2S to 30, rose, in four years after 
1807. to 41 millions: her exports, from 34 to 40 and 5O mil- 
lions sterling. The absolute restrictions of other nations 
upon themselves neutralized ii the bad effects of her own 
system. and gave a new impulse to her wealth and power. 
’ But there ts an inquiry still more interestiug to us-—on 

which the committee persuade themselves must have is 
influence on the minds of all who cherish a proper regard 
for our national hoaor and safety. How has our commer- 
cial marine, the basis of our naval power, kept pace with 
the navigation of other couatries since the war’ ‘This ts 
in important inquiry; and the committee accordingly en- 
deavored to obtain accurate information of the commerce 
and navigation of the principal European Powers, for che 
purpose of comparing their progress with our own. Th 

have not found tt practicable to obtain any tables of Rus 
sian or French navigation. The former, however, ts noi 
important, as that Government still adheres, in some mea- 
sure, to prohibitory duties, and denies to Russia that inter- 
‘ourse with other aations, without which her resources 
must be comparatively stationary, and her navigation de- 
pressed. Her naval power can never be formidable under 
such a system, whatever may be the number or description 
of her ships of war. France appears latterly to have adopt- 
ed amore enlightened policy. We have no tables of her 
navigatwn: but we have the best evidence of her prosperi- 
ty in the extraordinary progress of her foreign conimeres 
anee the war. Since 1815, her imports have risen trom 
198 to 453 millions of franes, and her exports from 597 to 
531 millions of francs. There is, however little probabil:- 
ty of our having, with either France or Russia, 
to involve us 


any colli- 
im a war. 
obtaimine 
navigation of 


s1on of a character so serious as 
The committee have been more successful n 
complete and accurate statements of the 
fritain and her dominions—documents far more in- 
teresting to us, consideriug the magnitude of our commer- 
cial and political relations with that great maritime Power. 
However injurious we had supposed our policy to be, we 
were not prepared to expect that these statements would 
exhibit, as they do, a more rapid increase in British than 
n American tonnage. 
rising, and naturally commercial country, whose population 
and agriculture are growing with unequalled rapidity, could, 
under any policy, be outstripped in the race by a nation 
navigation was presumed to hay. 


(sreat 


We had not supposed that a young, 


reached its maxt- 
mum, and whose naval power Was supposed to be at least 
tationary in its meridian, Hf it was not already 


whose 


in lts ce- 


line. But Great srituin bas granted commercial ibe rty 
o her vast empire, at home and abroad, and has taken a 


new start in the race of nations: while we the other 
hand, professing to be tree, have restncted our own citizens 
n their intercourse with all the worid. 

These furnish 
the consequences to th navigation of the two nalions, re- 

iting from a simultancous change of policy in both coun- 
tries. The document, 
‘the former and present rates of duty, in 
he United States. 
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nor rwithstan 
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. ‘ a weet a ° 
statemcnis incontrovertible evicde nee ol 


No 6. show s us ip double contrast. 
(;reat Britain and 
it will be seen, all the dectarations to 
ing, that, as fast as it has be en 
rracticable, Great Britain hasretrograded trom prohibitions 
» moderate duties, while we have 

Setions for free trade. The statement, No. 5, exhibits. 
view, American tonnage irom abroad, in 
each year. from 1815 to 1828 inclusive: and that which is 
denominated the foreign tonnage of Great Britain, for the 
same years, omitting 1828, which we have not been able to 
obtain. While our navigation has remained at best sta- 
tionary, that of our rival advanced, from 1815 to 1827, 
741.840 tons; the mere increase alone, in British foreign 
navigation, amounting nearly to the whole foreign tonnage 


contrary 


been substituting re- 


mone 


entering 


f Spanish Lencbies and the enlarged commerce | Britain, there was no account authorized till 1823; in that 
Spanish . ily sar. it stood at 7.527.827: in 1827. it was 8.648.868 t 
year, it stood at {924.8245 1n </, if Was 3.048, Ons. 


of her navigation in the coasting 
crease in her coasting tonnage, for five years, is more than 


— 





Part of this increase is owing to the inclusion of the Iris) 

tonnage: but it is owing principally to the rapid increas 
. S ’ > 

trade. ‘The mere in- 


equal to the whole enrolled and licensed tonnage of the 
United States, whether employed on our coast, on the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, on our Northern lakes, or in 
the fisheries. The document, No. 7, exhibits the naviga- 
tion of Great Britain, emploved in the trade, with all parts 
of the world, from 1814 to L828 inclusive; and the avere- 


cate amount of the Foreign tonnage of the United States, 
from 1815 to 1828 inclusive. It will be seen, by this 


statement, that, with the exception of the whale fishery, 
sritish navigation has increased in every branch of trade; 
and that her ratro of tonnage in each branch, has bee» uni- 
foriniv more and more favorable to her. She is even over- 
hauling our own navigation, in the direct trade with that 
country: the American tonnage commenced, averagmg 
i815 and IS16, with 119,294 tons; and closed, averaging 
1827 and ISS, with 177,854 tons; British navigation ave- 
raged, in the two former years, 41,735 tons, and two latter 
(6,681 tons. But the most important change occurred 
soon after she began to remove her prohibitors duties, and 
we commenced augmenting ours. In 1820 we had 159,418 
tons in the trade with Great Britain, and im 1825 only 
138,174 tons; decline 21,244 tons. She had ta ihe same 
trade, in DS20, 29,490 tons: in INS, SO,158 tons: increase, 
50.668 tons! The same table (No. 7) shews, that, taking 
‘he average of the two first and two last vears, from S14 
to 1828, the tonnage of ail foreign nations trading with 
Great Britain had increased about 20,000 tons, or 3) per 
eeut: while British navigation bad augmented 660,000 
tons, or about 50 per cent! The foreign tonnage, trading 
with the United States had remained nearly stationary; 
while, comparing the two first with the two last years, 
British tonnage had increased from 1,331,178 to 2.090.627 
tons. Commencing, aiso, with our tonnage i LS20, when 
our new policy began to operate, the fereign tonnage trad- 
ing with the United States was 79.204 tons, in LSS it was 
149.435 tons: mereasc, 
SY per cent. Our own tonnage in the foreign trade was, in 
i820, 801,253; in TS82s, 824.751 tons; increase, 23,528 
tons, or a fraction less than 3 percent! Since our new 
system of Government been in itull operation the 
‘hange is becoming annually and rapidly more unfavorable 
toour navigation. The proportion of foreign to American 
ionnage was, in 1824, 9 6-100; in 1825, 10 G-100; in D826, 
11 7-100; in 1827, 14 4-100; and in Lsws, 15 3-100 per 
While such js the 


navigation, our rival is 


70.2831 tons or a fraction less than 


Has 


cent. retrogradine condition of our 
beating all Ler competitors, and ad- 
ding mulions to her tonnage. Such is the condition of the 
‘oasting and foreign trade of the little island of Great Bni- 
tain, with all its taxation, excise, and national debt: and 
such are the relative prospects of navigation in an old na- 
tion, where commerce ts regulated by liberal laws; and in 
a young but aspiring country, under a narrow, monopoliz- 
ing, and despotic policy. 


To be continued. 


Striclures upon the “Commentaries on American Law, by 


James Kent, Esq. LL. D.” 
No. \ i. 





(COMMUNICATED. ) 


“CRI LIBERTAS EST IBI PATRIA. —Franklin. 

The subjects of Roads and Canals, (Internal Improve- 
ments,) Charters of Incorporation, Seminaries of Learning, 
Manufactures, Agriculture, and the Usefal Arts, formed no 
MmOive "The 


’ } 
re vulation oi all 


deral U nien. 
stave authorities were comp i@nt ta he 
’ se! _s = 
hese } he iramMc;rs 
not design to form a magnificent 


for the States to enter into: in 
of the federal constitution did 
empire, with unlimited 
but a federal republic of in- 
dependent sovereignties for the regulation of eaternal af- 
fairs. 


.1 
ati ii: Se 


—. 


7 ; 
oowers of infernal lecislation: 


‘They wanted a federal arm to protect them avainst 
and a federal head 
Va no oiher subjects wer 
the same. ‘lo this! 
uey need a general govern- 


foreign cnemies, and demestic violence; 
to regulate their commerce. 
their wants common, or their interest: 
end, and to this end a.one, did t 
ment. 

As to the purposes of defence, the articles of confedera- 
tion had co well provided as to conduct us successfully 
through our revolutionary strugeie: and had those articles 
of confederation made equal provision for commerce, and 
consequently, for a revenue, it is not hazarding too much 
to say, that the present constitution of the United States, 
would not have been called into existence. But the arti- 
cles of confederation had been formed fora state of war. 
and it was not unt: 


the restoration of peace, that their in- 
adequacy was discoycred fora system of permanent govern- 
ment. It was then discovered, that commerce was a gen- 
eral interest, and necessary to the prosperity of the Union. 
A power in Congress to regulate commerce, was needed for 
two purpeses:—first, for the purpose of rerenue; and sec- 
ondly, for the purposes of uniformily in the commercial 
regulations of the Union. To commerce, then, the pre- 
sent constitution of the United States owes its existence.— 
For the proof of this position, let the history of its origin 
and formation be applied to.” 





*We hope, therefore, to be excused for the introduction of some 
historical extracts of the causes which led to the foundation and 





of the United States, Of the coasting tonnage of Great 


adoption of the federa! constitution, from authors of established re- 





eupe~ ~~ a va eae me 
eee 


We have said, thai the first object of the convention, in 
pranting to Congress power to regulate commerce, was reve. 
nue. 

Under the old confoderation, Congress had ne power of 
taxing the people, and were dependent for their revenues. 
upon the States by quotas, and requisitions. These were 
rarely supplied in sufficient time, or in sufficient amount, ty 
answer the exigencies of the government. Judge Tucker 
says, “The etlect of peper emissions, lotteries, loan offices, 
unpressments, and requisitions from the States, the occa. 
sional expedients, and ultimate resources of a feeble con. 
federacy, had been sutliciently seen and felt during the re. 
volutionary war. How often were the sinews of govern. 
nent unstrung; how oi'cen were its operations stopped in 
the most critical conjuncture; how few of them were car. 
ried into vigorous etlect from the mmbecility of the federal 
Union.— Tucker, Black: puri 1, eo. p. 235. 





At the close of the war, these financial embarrassme nts 
became still more “At the close of the war,” 
says Judge Tucker, “it was found that Congress had con. 
tracted debts, without a revenue todischarge them: that 
they had entered into treaties, which they had no power to 
fulfill; that the several States possessed sources of an exten- 
sive commerce, for which th 
evils were ascribed to th: 


exireine. 


. could not find a vent. These 
deiects of the « \isting conteder- 
ation; and it was said the principles of ily proposed consti. 
tution were to be considercd less as absolutely new, than as 
the expansion of the principles contained ina the articles of 
contederation; that in the latter, those principles were so 
feeble and contined, as to justify all the charges of inefiica- 
cy which had been urged aguiust it; that in the new cvoverhe- 
ment as in the old, the general powers are limited, and 
that the states, in ail undesignated cases, are left in the 
enjoyment of their sovereign and independent jurisdiction.” 
— fuck. Black. ¢. 1. p. 142. 

The old Congr: Ss Fepe atedly applied to the States to 
grant thema limiued power of unpost, for a limited time. 
But the re quisite numoctr Of states could not be prevailed 
upon to accede to the proposiiion. 

Mr Hamuiton, in urging the adoption of the Constitution, 
says, (Federalist, No. 50) “What remedy can there be for 
this situation, [financial «mbarrassme ni,} but a change in 
the system which has prouuced it? in a change in the fal- 
lacious and delusive systein of quotas and requisitions, 
what substitute can there be inmagined for this Ignis 
Fatuus in finance, but that of permitting the National Gov- 
ernment to raise its own revenues by the ordinary methods 
of taxation, authorised in every well ordered constitution 
of civil government.” 

He offers many arguments to show, that the duty on im- 
posts is entitled toa decided preference over every other 
mode of taxation. He says, after attempting to show, 
What must be adinittcd by ail enlightened statesmen, that 
a prosperous COinlrerce is Lhe iInost productive source of na- 
tional wealth.—( Federalist, No- 12.) 

“But itis notin this aspect of the subject alone, that 
unION will be seen to conduce to the purposes of revenue.— 
There are oiher points of view, in which its influence will 
appear more lmmediate and decisive. It is evident, from 
the state of the country, from the habits of the people, from 
the experience we have had on the point itself, that it is 
napracticable to raise any very considerablesums by dircet 
taxation. ‘Tax have in vain been multiplied, new 
methods to enforce the collection, have in vain been tried: 
the public expec! 
and the treasuries 


laws 


‘ioa has been uniformly disappointed, 
oi the states have remained empty. The 
popular system of «administration, inberent in the nature of 
popular governine iit, coimciding with the real searcity of mo- 
ney, incident to a languid and mutilated state of trade, has 
hitherto defeated every experiment for extensive collece 
lions, and has at longth taught the different legislatures the 
folly of attemptiny them. 

“No person acqiamted with what happens in other ceun- 
tries, will be surprised at this circumstance. In so oppu- 
lent a nation as that of Great Britain, where direct taxes, 
from superior weclih, must be mach more tolerable, and 
from the vigor oi the government much more practicable 
than in America,b) far the greatest part of the national reve- 
nue is derived from taxes of the indirect kind—from im- 
ports and fromexcises. Duties on imported articles form 
a large braneh of this latter description. 

“In America, it is evident, that we must a long time de- 
pend for the means of revenue, chiefly on such duties.—In 
inost parts of it, excises must be confined within a narrow 
compass. The genius of the people will illy brook the in- 
quisitions and peremptery spirit of excise lawse The pock. 
ets of the farmers, on the other hand, will reluctantly yield 
but scanty supplies, in the unwelcome shape of impositions 
on then houses and lands: and personal property is too preca- 
rious and invisible a fund to be laid hold of in any otherway, 
than by the imperceptible agency of taxes on consumption. 

“If these remarks have any foundation, that state of things 
which will but enable us to improve and extend so valua- 
ble a resource, must be the best adapted to our political wel- 
fare. And it cannot admit of a serious doubt, that this 
state of things must rest on the laws of a general union.— 
As far as this would be conducive to the interests of com- 
merce, so far it must tend to the extension of the revenue 
to be drawn from that source. As far as it would contri- 
bute to render regulations for the collection of the duties 
more simple and efficacious, we fear it must have to answer 
the purpose of making the same rate of duties more produc- 
tive, and of putting it in the power of government to in- 
crease the rate without prejudice to trade.” 

Chancellor Kent says, speaking of the defects of the old 





putation. 


constitution, and giving the history of the new one— 
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“The idea of supplying the pecuniary exigencies of the and from necessity, more elian choise, are a ‘vote d to manu- | | Man irla, was ‘the n chosen Vice Pr esident by 30 votes; and 


nation from requisitions on the states, was soon found to be | factures. . | 
The national engagements seemed to thirteen millions, and the territory of the Arkansas ts alone | 

Even the contributions for | nearly equal in extent to Great Britain, and yet we are so! 
the ordinary expenses of the government fell almost entire- | infatuated as to be ambitious of rivalling her in manuiac- it he firmness with which 


altogether delusive. 
have been entirely abandoned. 


ly upon two states, which hard the most dome stic resources. | tures. 


The population of the United States, consists of | 


tieaven knows there ts nothing enviable in the 


Attempts were very eariy made by Coagress, by remon-| condition of any manufacturing nation of Europe. It is 


strances the most manly and persuasive, to obtain frou the 
several states the right of levying, for.a limited time, a 
general impost for the exclusive purpose of providing tor 
the discharge of the national debt. [t was found tnpractic- 


truly absurd to be jealous of the prosperity of Britain, 


; 

. ! 
France, or any other country; on the contrary, we have | 
’ 


‘ause for exultation, that Providence has enabled us to cul- 


i 


, _ | 
Iv. the unlimited power wi 
! 
i 


ry | ced t hes bye =f 


Burgos Secre tary. The Liberator then de ‘clared the Con- 
gress legally ins stalled, and gave the oflicers their seats, 
Gen. Suere then mode a speech, in which “he praised 
Bolivar had guided the Republic 
in a dangerous crisis, convoking a Congress which will be 
‘able to heal all its distresses, and abdicatine. spontaneous. 
inch the people had confided in 
im.” His Excell ney repire d that “in the Congress were 


and most | rititnate haope s of the nation, to 


tivate a friendly intercourse with vee for the benefit of the | which they would undoubtedly give a Constitution full of 


able to unite the states in every provision tor national safe- | human race. Ii we are OPPos¢ d to British manhuiactu&res, | power areal ibe my, and that he retire: with the oreatest 


ty aud henor.”—1 Aent, Comm. 20%. 





Had ever this proposition of Congress, of aright of im- Kuglishmen to aid in estab! 


post, been acceded to, the present constitution we uid not 
have been formed. Chancellor Kent says, “lt was indeed 


exceedingly fortunate, asthe event has subsequently shown, | from the honest, laborious and 


that the state legislatures even refused to conter upon Con- 


gress the night to levy and collect a geucral linpost, mot- | tenacd und the more constant intercourse, woich the itm- 
withstanding the refusal appeared to be extremely disas- | provements in commerce and in the art of navigation bh 

irous at the time, and was deeply regret dd by the intelli- Opened along the dista 
vent friends of the U nion. Had such a power been ranted, | to Operate im unde rininineg local and nutional pr juaices, | Mit se services were due 
the etiort to ame nd the ete we ould it irobab ly not and tuiparting to the whol Species, the intellectual acqui- 


have been made, and the people of this country might have | sttions of each particular community. Lhe accumulated 
‘tums of aj}experience of ages, bas already taught (ue Fuleis Ol lituli- 


been languishing, to this day, the miserable vi 
teeble and Incompetent Union. —] Kent. Comm. 200. 


SU LPICIUS. 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Srr.—The cause of Free Trade ought not to « scape the 
serious consideration of every intelligent man, whether he 
be in or out of the National Legislature. The enemies of 
the tariff, are rapidiy increasing in every section of the 
United Stat :, and I ré joice to hear, that a revisal of tt, oc- 
cupies some part of the precious time of Congress. 1 ain 
but a humbl citizen, in private Lite . and devoted to the 
cultivation of the soil: but was I a member of that honora- 
ble body, I should conceive it to be a paramount duty to 
use fav utmost efforts to assist in effecting a repeal of ut, 
and there by vie ld to the voice of iy fellow citizens, which 
from every quarter of the Union, calls loudly for justice/— 
1 ain personally acquainted with many sensible and worth) 
men, who, on th passage of tb tarill jaw of ISYS, wer 
among its warmest friends, but are now convineed of their 
error. “Truth is powerful and must prevail.” They are 
indeed truly great, who can, by a noble triumph over then 
lee lings, subdi ie the if per judics S, i nd {ca this | honor ana 
respect them. We are all hable to err, and are 
eminent writer, that there is no doctrine so false, but it may 
be intermixed with some truth. Laws are enacted for the 
preservation of our politic ! rights and mora! welfare; but 


told by at 


whatever legislative measure, militates against the best in- 
terests of the people, must weaken the ties of morality. I 
am by no means inimical to domestic manufactures, but a 
law, which has for its ob} ct the protection of manufactur- 
ers, to the injury of agriculture and commerce, must be we 
ductive of perjury and smuggling, and injure 


uy that ve ry ¢ lass 
t was intended to serve. 


low unworthy s thrs avaricious 
and contracte ( policy ol thre eoveriumcnt of an enliohtene « 
people. “Quid non mortalia pectora cogs, aurt sacra 
fames’” ! 

Manufactories, while judiciously conducted and based on 
capital, with enterprise and mechanical ingenuity, will pros- 
per without the officious aid of government; let their growth 
be the work of time, reared by the hand of industry, foster- 
ed and matured by the cood wish ~ and support ot the peo- 
ple of this great Republic, but not prematurely forced on 
by legislative power. We are informed by a speech of a 
Senator in Congress, from Massachusetts, that the United 
States have at this time two hundred and ten millions of 
acres for sale; this is more than sufficient to maintain thir- 
ty millions of people, exclusive of the vast bodies of land 
owned by companies and wealthy individuals. Agricul- 
ture has a charm for the rich, as well as the poor, which 
will, for acentury to come, oppose obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of manufactures, to any great extent ia Ameri- 
ca. It is not reasonable to presume that a poor emigrant, 
arriving from Europe, who understands the use of the 
plough and the axe, would prefer the confinement of a man- 


Scminaries; and tor the purpose of lorwaraing lateral lia- 


of revenue, are to be derive 


’ . ‘ . ” ~~ 
we are wot averse to parlane ol the WOTTTLT ol BCHE VOLE fF 


‘i anc “a 'h oan | 
shing ¢ opcyves ana ] UCOMMLICU) 


— 


’ 
prove iments, we fee! no reluctance If borrowing mor 


; } ‘ ; 
f nterpri TEhe uteh. A baALC | 
Hiiustrious writer,” has tustivy observed, th 


, 


t “the more C€xX- 


wmiobe, Cannot 


nt quarters of th 


kind, that the most fruitful and the most permament sources | 
ad, not trom cor que red aia tri- 
butary Provinces, but from the miernal Prosperity anc 
weuith of their own s LOCUS: and the same ¢ Apericuce Low 
begins to teach nations, that the increase of their own 


weaith, so fa: from depending on the poverty ana 


mercial jealousies Which have hitherto been so ferilie a 
source Ol animosity ainonn dillerent States, are founded en- 


; SI 
ITV aAcCSI 


‘ 
— 


urely on ignorance and pre judice . One of the 
evils which has already ensued from the present tarill, Is 
smuggling; this will increase to a most alarming extent, 
und net all the power of the Federal Government can ever 
prevent if; the odious law is not only destructive of thie 
moral we sees , but oi the best interests of the people; it 
is G8 UNjJUSL & na Oppressive to persist ii the execution of it, 
us it Would be Lo Comp i the farmers to's ii their Proaucs al 
home, and exciude them trom the benefit of a foreign taur- | 
kReti-—one act ol Oppression, svon leads to anotier. If, 5 

partial and unjust laws, you divert trade from its reguiar | 
and matural course, and by extorting from other Countries, 

nore than lhey are GIspOst d to exact from you, they Wili bE 

forced to preter other markets than your own, ang it Wilk 

be attended not only with scrious loss and embarrassment, 

put it will be very diihicuii, it not impessibie, ever to re- 

vain our influence and rank in the commercial world. An | 
eminent French author, very aptiy remarks, that in pursutt 
of What it mistakes for proiound policy, ur to pratils feel- 
ings it supposes to be laudable, a governime nt will some- 


thereby do irreparable mischief to the productive powers of 
When Philip If. became master of Portugal, 
and forbade all intercourse between bis new subjects and | 
the Dutch, whom he detested, what was the consequence! | 
"The Dutel . who before resorted to Lisbon for the manu- 
fuctures of India, of which they took an immense quantity, 
findiag this avenue closed against their industry, weit 


that nation. 


straight to India for what they wanted, and i the end drove | 
out the Portuguese from that quarter; and what was meant | 
as the deadly blow of inveterate hatred, turned out the main , 
source of their agerandizement. 1 do most since rely hope, 
that the friends ot free trade will persevere in their al 
ble etiorts to de stro} the : spirit of monopoly which so unlor- | 
tunately exists in the very body’ ef the present tarili law, 
and which, if net soon extinguished, must iuvelve these | 
States in the deepest distress. If the manufacturers of the: 


North, are desirous of the good wishes and support of their 
fellow citizens ef the South, they must abandon the restric- | 
tive system, and by se domg they will secure not only a 
dispesition to favor American manufactures, but they will 
] 
nimity. and prosperity among the people of the United 
States. HERMANN. 
Charleston, February 23th, 1830. 


*Ducald Stewart 





ufactory to the cheerful, healthy and independent life of a 
husbandman; what man can be found, who would not ex- 
change a life of drudgery and comparative servility for that 
of a freeholder: we know that land can be obtained tn the 
Southern and Western States at the most trifling expense, 
and if half the efforts had been made to encourage emi- 
grants to settle on the public lands, which have been made 
use of for promoting manufactures, the nation would be in- 
finitely more united and happy, and if the same amount of 
money which has been sent from the United States for the 
inhabitants of Ireland and Greece, had been bestowed in 
affording to the persecuted of those countries, an asylum 
in America, and establishing them under the humane _pat- 
ronage of the government, as cultivators of the soil, the 
cause of humanity and the interest of the nation would be 
more promoted than any other mode winch could be devis- 
ed. What more cogent objection can be produced to the 
increase and extension of manufactures, than the fact which 
has been stated, “that the United States have in the market 
two hundred and ten millions of acres surveyed and ready 
for sale.” And must this immense region remain a wilder- 
ness fur want of laborers? Great Britain and Ireland (aec- 
cording to the best authority) with a population of twenty- 
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RESIGNATION OP BOLIVAR. 
dy the arrival of the schooner Horatio, in 22 days from 
Carthagena, late advices are received from that place at 
New York. Mr. Radelifie, late Consul of the United 
States at Lima, came passenger in this vessel. 

The Constituent Congress of Colombia was installed at 
Bogota on the 20th January, according to the decree of 
Dec. 24th. Forty-seven deputies were present, exceeding 
two-thirds of the whole number required for a quorum. 
‘They went from the Palace of the Government, with the 
Liberator President at their head, to the Cathedral, to at- 
tend a soleran mass, and thence to the hall appointed for 
their sessions, where many citizens were present. There, 
after a short speech, the President, accompanied by the 
ministers of foreign relations and the interior, administered 
the oath to the deputies, who presented themselves two by 
two. The deputies then proceeded to vote for their Presi- 


15, Castillo 1, Restrepo 2, and Canabal 1. Suere, there- 





two millions, comprise only eighty-five millions of acres; 


1S ttie—t fie 


institutions it desires, Dy 


ivsell from the lofty magistracy. 


twhoch mv enemies have 


+? : " ‘ " e ° 
pWithin.a ieW years pi 


‘ “ ‘ rerel : , , 6 : 
vive the fatal blow to sinuggling, and restore harmony, una- | 
ioress, Boliva 


fore, was declared President. Esteves, Bishop of Santa 


onfidence, because he leit at the head of the representa- 


1 ‘ , } , ‘ =. 
tives the Great Marshal of Avacucho. 


THE LIBERATOR, TO THE COLOMBIANS: 


1 . ome: ; . 
“(Colombians Phis day i cease to command yo I have 


<erved you im quality of a soldier and a megistrate,. In 


: ‘ , 
at long period we have re-conquered the country, irherat- 


{three republics, and suppre ssed manv eivil wars: and 


ifour times ! have restored to the pe ople their omnipotence. 
i . ’ 


yy spontaneously assembling four Constituent Congresses. 


to your virtues, valor, and patriot- 
ory of having directed them, tome. ‘The Con- 

stituent Copgress, which has been this day instailed., finds 
Providence with giving to the nation the 
following the course of circum- 


Ps > 


; ; 


tself entrusted 


stances, and the nature of things. 


ad ring i rorht be considers d as an obstacle. in placine 
he Republic on the basis of its happiness. | have thrown 


to which vor; bount 


tal ('se- : j ‘+ 7% ' 
j | } ri ias ratsed me. ( olombians | l have been the ictim of 
i - ! } _ 7rT cet erat r) 
— : iv j — is j ail \ t Uij t tt \ j i I ~~ : . : ‘ . : . 
ion Of their o MU UDOT: ijuat iy _ ‘ yikhi Llc LT IPH IOUS SUSPICIONS, without having had thie power to 
Ss “atic hence; and consequent ihat those cotn- ‘ : ‘ 
ilacitas try aiia Opis tt >» ali Conse jue nity Lliat iOnt G defen 7 purity of mv principl g. The same persons 


4 
tai 


at the supreme command, have endeavor- 
irme from vour hearts, by attributing their own 
“cCntiments to me, by making me appear the author of pro- 


,yects they have conceived: and by ri presenting me as as- 


ring ata crown which they have otfered me more than 


ionce, and which I have rejected with the indignation of 


i ie proud af re pubican. 


Never, never, L swear to you, 
siny mind been stained by ambition for a kingdom, 
artfully forged, to destroy me in 
‘LC udeceive yourselves, Colombians! My only wish has 
peen to contribute te your liberty, and the prese rvation ot 
| ; if for this | have been blameworthy, I more 
than any ene else merit your indignation. Do not listen, 
[ beseech von, to the vile calumny, and the base covetous- 
d is exerted on every side. Will you 
allow yourselves to be blinded by the imposture of my de- 
tractors’ You are not so senseless. 

“Colombians! Approach the Constituent Congress. It is 
the national wisdom, thé legitimate hope of the people, and 
the last point of meeting for patriots. On its sovereign de- 


ness by which discor 


jcrees, depend our lives, the havprmecs of the Republic, and 
tumes prohibit, or divert the course of a particu iar trade, and f 


he glory of Columbia. Hf you are fatally torn awav, and 


jabandon it, there is no other safety for the country; and 


vou will sink in the ocean of anarchy, leaving as an inher- 
itanee to your elildren, crime, blood, and death. 
“Conntrymen! Hear my last words, on terminating m-: 
political career. In the name of Colombia, I beg you, j 
beseech vou, to contmue united, lest you should become 


‘the assassins of the country. and vour ewn executioners. 


BOLIVAR. 
Bogota, Jan. 20, 1830. 


[In the “Exposition of facts made to the Congress, by the 
Council of Ministers,” at Bolivar’s orders, Castillo says. 
Jumbians have made expressions 
st, in relation to the kind of govern- 
ment proper to be established, and all agree on that which 


‘ 

~ 
r 

| 


¢heaé “+ * ’ > ’ +’ . ’ 
mat a:most aii ti C¢ 


| shall best su ipport liberty. 

, The ony difference is in regard to the Executive power. 
\“Some,” he says, “desire a supreme magistrate for life. 
i¢ 

hy 


thers an hereditary one—the greater part desire that be 


fant be elective and temporary--the Liberator alone has 


not expressed an opmien.”—In his message to the Con- 
says——“I fear, with some reason, that my 
sincerity may be doubted, when I speak to you of the ma- 
gistrate who must preside over the republic. But the Con. 
gress ought to be convinced that their honor is opposed to 
their thinking of me for that appointment, and mine in 
thinking of accepting it. —**Believe me, a new magistrate 
is indis} vensable for the republic—the | € ople wish to know 

whether | will evercease to ABE Ag American State= 
ane me with a certain inquietude, which may bring up- 
on Colombia, evils like those suffered in Peru. Even in 
Europe, there are some who fear I may discredit, by my 
conduct, the noble cause of liberty.” 

“From this time, l am only a citizen in arms, to defend 
the country, and obey the government,” &c. 


. 





What ts the answer to the proposition, that to fix a price 
at which grain may be sold with advantage to the producer 
in all years, 1s umpossible on account of the variation of the 
seasons! 

A. It is the business of the producer of corn to arrange 
his production according to the probable price, as other peo- 
ple do; and to take such prices as other men wili voluntarily 
give. If some years are unexpectedly bad, be has to set off 
against them an equal number that are unexpeetedly good; 
for his judgment will be founded on the average of years, 
unless nature changes her course upon an alteration of the 














dent, and Urdaneta received three votes, Sucre 25, Borrero | corn laws. Nobody else goes to parliament, and asks to 


have the public force employed to keepup his price.—Ce 
‘echism of Corn Laws. 
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SENATE. 
Trcrspvay, Jan. 26. 
(Continued from page 190.) 

Such. Mr. President, were the opinions of important 
und leading gentlemen from South Carolina, on the sub- 
‘ectof Internal Improvement, in 1816. [I went ont o 
Congress the next year, and returning again in 18238, 
thought I found South Carolina where T bad lett her. | 
really supposed that all things remained as they were, and 
that the South Carolina doctrine of Internal Improve- 
ments would be defended by the same eloquent voices, and 
the same strong arms, as fo-mer! In the leopse of these 


siX years, it is true, political associations had assumed a 
new aspect. and new divisions. A party had arisen in the 
South, hostile to tne doctrine of Internal Improvements, 
ind had vigorously attacked that doctrine. Anti-consoli- 
dation was the flag under which this party fought, and tts 
supporters inveighed against Internal Improvements, much 
after the manner in which the honorable gentlemen bas 
now inveighed against them,as part and parcel of the svs- 
tem of Consolidation. Whether this party arose in South 
Carolina herself, or in her neighborhood, is more than I 
know. I think the latter. However that may have been, 
there were those found in South Carolina ready to make 
war upon it, and who did make intrepid war upon it. 
Names being regarded as things, in such controversies, 
they bestowed on the anti-improvement rentiemen the ap- 
pellation of Radicals—-ves Sir, the name ol Rad- 
icals—-as a term of distinction, applicable and ap- 
plied to those who denied the liberal doctrines of 
Internal Improvements, originated, according to the best 
of my recollection, somewlicre between North Carolina 
and Georgia. Well, sir, those mischievous Radicals were 
to be put down, and the strong arm of South Carolina 
was stretched out to put them down. About this time, Sir. 
I returned to Congress. The battle with the Radicals had 
been fought, and our South Carolina champions of the 
doctrines of Internal Improvement had nobly maintained 
their ground, and were understood to have achieved a vic- 
iory. They had driven back the enemy with discomfiture, 
a thing, by the way, sir, which is not always perlormed 
when it is promised. A gentleman to whom I have al- 
ready referred, in this debate, had come into Congress 
during my absence from it, from South Carolina, and had 
brought with him a high reputation for ability. He came 
from a school with which we bad been acquainted, ef nos- 

‘tur a sociis. T hold im my hand, sir, a printed speech of 
his distinguished gentleman, (Mr. MeDuthe) “on inver- 
VAL IMPROVEMENTS,” delivered about the period to which I 
now refer, and printed with a few introductory remarks 
upon consolidation; in which, sir I think he quite consoli- 
dated the arguments of his opponen:s, the Radicals, if to 
crush be to consolidate. T give you a short but substan- 
‘ive quotation from these remarks. le is speaking of a 
pamphlet, then recently published, entitled “Consolidation,” 
and having alluded to the question of rechartering the for- 
mer Bank of the United States, he says: “Moreover, in 
the early history of parties, and when Mr, Crawford ad- 
vocated the renewal of the old charter, it was considered 
a federal measure, which Internal Improvements never 
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the Coustitution. 


tation of the mail; and appropriated thirty-thousand dol- 
lars, out of the Treasury, to defray the expense. This act 
though preliminary in its nature, covered the whgle 
cround. It took for granted the complete power of In- 
ternal Improvement, as far as any of its advocates had 
ever contended for it. Having passed the other House, 
the bill came up to the Senate, and was here considered 
ind debated in April, 1824. The honorable member from 
South Carolina was a member of the Senate at this time. 
While the bill was under consideration here, a motion was 
made to add the fllowing provision: 

“Provided, That no! )ing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to aflirm or admit a power in Congress, on their 
own authority, to make Roads or Canals, within any of 
the States of the Union.” 

Th» veas and nays were taken on this proviso, and the 
honorable member yoted in the negative. The proviso 
failed. 

A motion was then mede toadd this provision, viz: 

“Provided, That the faith of the United States is here- 
by pledged, that no money shall ever be expended for 
Roads or canals, except it shall be among the several 
States. and in the same proportion as direct taxes are laid 
ind assessed by the provisions of the Constitution.” 

The honorable member voted against this proviso also, 
and it failed. 

The bill was then put on its passage, and the honorable 
member vote! for it, and it passed and became a law. 

Now, it strikes me, sir, that there is no maintaining these 
votes, but upon the power of internal improvement, in its 
[In truth, the bills for surveys and esti- 
mates have always been considered as test questions. 
They shew who is for, and who against internal improve- 
ment. Tris law itself went the whole length and assumed 
che fuil and complete power. The geutleman’s votes sus- 
tained that power, in every form in which the various 
propositions toamend presented at. He went for the en- 
tire and unrestrained authority, without consulting the 
States,and without agreeing toany proportionate distribu- 
tion. And now, suffer me to remind you, Mr. President, 
that it is this very same power thus sanctioned, in every 
form, by the gentleman’s own opinion, that is so plain and 
manifest a usurpation, that the State of South Carolina 
is supposed to be justified in refusing submission to any 
laws carrying the power into effect. Truly, sir, is not this 
alittle too hard? May we not crave some mercy, under 


—— 


broadest sense. 
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blessing. Others,1 must hope, will find less difficulty jn 
understanding me. I distinctly and pointedly ‘cautioned 
the honorable member not to understand meas expres- 
sing an opinion favorable to the continuance of the debate. 
I repeated this caution, and repeated it more than once— 
but it was thrown away. 

On yet another point, I was still more unaccountably 
misunderstood. The gentleman had harangued against 
“consolidation.” [told him, in reply, that there was one 
kind of consolidation to which I was attached, and that 
was, the CONSOLIDATION OF OUR UNION; and that this was 
precisely that consolidatio: to which L feared others were 
not attached. ‘That such consolidation was the very end 
of the constitution—the leading object, as they had in- 
formed us themselves which its framers had kept in view. 
I turned to their communication, and read their very words 
—*“the consolidation of the Union”—and expressed my 
devotion to this sort of consolidation. I said, in’ terms. 
that [| wish not, in the slightest degree, to augment the 
powers of this Governmen'; thatmy object was to preserve, 
not to enlarge; and that by consolidating the Union, lt un- 
derstood no more than the strengthening of the Union, and 
perpetuating it. Having been thus explicit; having thus 
read from the printed book, the precise words which I 
adopted, as expressing my own sentiments, it passes 
comprehension, how any man could understand me as con- 
tending for an extension of the powers of the Government. 
or for consolidation, in that odious sense, in which it means 
an accumulation in the Federal Government, of the powers 
properly belonging to the States. 

I repeat, sir, that, in adopting the sentiment of the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, I read their language audibly, 
jand word for word; and I pointed outthe distinction, just as 
fully’ asT have now done, between the consolidation of the 
Union and that other obnoxious consolidation, which I dis- 
claimed. And yet the honorable member misunderstood 
me. The gentleman had saidthat be wished for no fixed 
revenue—nota shilling. If, by aword, he could convert 
the Capitol into gold, he would not do it. Why all this 
fear of revenue? Why, sir, because, as the gentleman 
told us, it tends toe consolidation. Now, this can mean 
neither more nor less than that a common revenue js a 
common interest, and that all common interests tend to 
hold the unio. of the States together. I confess I like that 
tendency: if the gentleman dislikes it, he is right in de- 
precating a shilling’s fixed revenue. So much, sir, for con- 








favor and protection of the gentleman’s own authority? 
Admittiue that a road o: a canal must be written down 
flat usurpation as ever was committed, may we find no 
mitigation in our respect for his place, and his vote, as one 
that knows the law? 

The Tariff, which South Carolina had an efficient hand 
in establishing, in 1816, and this asserted power of inter- 
nal improvement, advanced by ber in the same year, and 
as we have now seen approved and sanctioned by her 
Ri«presentatiyves in 1524, these two measures are the great 
crounds on which she is now thought to be justified in 
breaking up the Union, it she sees tit to break it up! 

I may now safely say, I think, that we have bad the au- 
thority of leading and distinguished gentlemen from South 
Carolina in support of the doctiine of Internal Improve- 
ment LT repeat, that, up to 1824, I, for one, tollowed 
South Carolina; but when that star in its ascension, veer- 
ed off in an unexpected direction, I relied on its light no 





was, as this author erroneously states. This latter mea- 


sure originated with the administration of Mr. Jefferson. | 


with the appropriation for the Cumberland Road; end was 
first proposed, as a system, by Mr. Calhoun, and carried 
through the house of Representatives by a large majority 
of the republicans, including every one of the leading 
men who carried us through the late war.” 

So then, Internal Improvement is not one of the Fede- 
ral heresies. 

One paragraph more, sir— 

“The author in question, not content with denounemeg 
is Federalists, General Jackson, Adams, Mr. Cal- 
oun, and the majority of the South Carolina delegation 
‘in Congresg, modestly extends the denunciation to Mr. 
Monree and the whole Republican party.” Ilere are his 
words, ‘During the administration of Mr Monroe, much 
has passed which the republican party would be glad to 
approve if they could!! But the principal feature, and 
chat which has chiefly elicited these observations, is the 
renewal of the SYSTEM OF In rERNAL iw ROVI MENTS. 
Now. this measure was adopted by a vote 115 to of 
1 republican Congress, and sanctioned by a republican 
President. Who, then, 
bigh prerogative of denouncing, in the name of the re- 
publican party, the republican administration of the coun- 
trv; a denunciation including within Calhoun, 
Lowndes, and Cheves; men who will be reg 


AT. 
it. 


So, 


is this author, who assumes the 


its swe DP, 


urded as the 


brightest ornaments of South Carolina, and the strongest 
pillars of the republican party, as long as the late war 


shall be regarded as the proper objects of the admiration 
and gratitude of a free people!!” 

Such are the opinions, sir, Which were maintained by 
South Carolina gentlemen in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the subject of Internal Improvement, when I 
took my seat there as a member from Massachusetts, in 
£823. Butthis isnot all: we had a bill before us, and pass- 
ed it in the House, entitled “An act to procure the neces- 
sary surveys, plans and estimates, upon the subject of 
Roads and Canals.” Jt authorised the President to cause 
surveys and estimates to be made of the routes of suchRoads 
and Canals as he might deem of .Vational importance, ina 
commercial or military point of view, or for the transpeor- 


jlonger. {Here the Vice President saidd—does the Chair un- 
derstand the gentleman from Massachusetts, to say, that 
ithe person now occupying the Chair of the Senate has 
'changed his opinions on the subject of Internal Improve- 
ments?! From nothing ever saidto me, sir, have I had rea- 
json to know of any change im the opinions of the person 
filling the Chair of the Senate. If such change has ta- 
jken piace, 1 regret it; [speak generally of the State of 
'South Carolina. Individuals we know there are, who bold 
| opinions favorable to the power. An application for its 
lexercise in behalt of a public work in South Carolina it- 
| self, is now pending, PE believe, in the other House, present- 
ed by members from that State. 
| 1 have thus, sir, perhaps not without some tediousness 
of detail, shown, that if IT am in e ror, on the sudject of 
internal improvements, how, and in what company I fell 
into thaterror li | am wrong, it is apparent who misled 
me. 

I go to other remarks of the honorable member—and 
\T have to complain of an entire misapprehension of what 
T said, on the subject of the national debt—though I can 
hardly perceive how any one could misunderstand me. 
What [said was, not that I wished to put off the payment 
of the deb’, but, on the contrary, that I had always voted 
for eV ery measure forits reduction, as uniformly as the 
gentleman himself. He seems to claim the exclusive 
merit of a disposition to reduce the public charge: I do 
not allow it tohim. As a cebt, I was, ] am for paying it; 
because itis a charge on our linances, and on the indus ry 
jofthe country. Bu T observed, that I thought I perceiv- 
eda morbid tervor on that subject; an excessive anxiety 
to pay off the debt; not so ‘much because it is a debt 
simply, as because, while it lasts, it furnishes one objection 
to disunion. It is a tie of common interest while it lasts. 
I did not impute such motive to the honorable member 
himself; but that there is such a feeling in existence, I 
have not a particle of doubt. The most I said was, that 
if one effect of the debt was to strengthen our Union, that 
effect, itself, was not regretted by me, however much 
others might regret t. The gentleman has not seen. how 
to reply to this, otherwise than by supposing me to have 
advanced the doctriae, that a national debt is a national 











solidation. 

| As well as T recollect the course of his remarks, the 
jhonorable gentleman next recurred to the subject of the 
Tanif. He didnot doubt the word must be of unpleasant 
sound to me, and proceeded, wito an effort neither new 
nor attended with new success, to involve me and my voles 
in inconsistency and contradiction. fam happy the hon- 
orable zgéntlhman has furnished me an opportunity of a 
timely remark or two on that subject. I was glad he ap- 
proached it, for it 1s a question I enter upon without fear 
from any body. The strenuous toil of the gentleman bas 
been to raise an inconsistency between my dissent to the 
Tariff in 1824 and my vote in 1828. It is labor lost. He 
pays undeserved compliment to my speech in 1824; but 
this is to raise me high, that my fall, as he would have it 
in 1828, may be the more signal. Sir, there was no fall 
at all. Between the ground I stood on in 1824, and that 
[ took in 1828, there was not only no precipice, but no 
declivity. It was a change of position, to meet new cir- 
cumstances, but on the same level. A p'ain tale explains 
the whole matter. In 1816, I had not acquiesced in the 
tariff, then supported by South Carolina. To some parts 
of it, especially, | felt and expresed great repugnance, | 
held the same opinions in 1821, at the meetingin Faneuil 
Hall, to which the gentleman has alluded. I said then. 
and say now, that, as an original question, the authority of 
Congress to exercise the revenue power, with direct. re- 
ference to the protection of manulactures, is a questiona- 
bie authority, far more questionable, in my judgment, than 
the power of Internal Improvements. I must confess, sir, 
that, in one respect, some impression has been made on 
my opinions lately. Mr. Madison’s publication has put 
the power in a very strong light. He has placed it, 1 must 
acknowledge, upon grounds of construction and argument. 
which seem unpregnable. But, even if the power were 
doubtful, on the tace of the Constitution itself, it had been 
assumed and asserted in the first revenue law ever passed 
under that same Constitution; and, on this ground, as a 
matter settled by contemporaneous practice, | had refrain- 
ed from expressing the opinion that the Tariff laws tran- 
scended constitutional limits, as the gentleman supposes. 
What I did say at Faeuil Hall, as faras [now remem- 
ber, was, that this was originally matter of doubtful con- 
struction The gentleman himself, I suppose, thinks there 
is no doubt about it, and the laws are plainly against the 
Constitution. Mr. Madison’s letters, already referred to, 
contain, in my judgement, by far the most able exposition 
extant of this part of the Constitution. He has satisfied 
me, so far as the practice of the Government had left it an 
ope: question. 

With a great majority of the Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts, [ voted against the jariffof 1824. My reasons 
were then given, and [ will not now repeat them. But, 
notwithstanding our dissent, the great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Olio, and Kentucky went forthe | ll, in 
almost unbroken column, and it passed. Congress and the 
President sanctioned it, and it became the law of the land. 
What, then, were we todo? Qur only option was, either to 
fall in with this settled course of public policy, and accom- 
modate ourselves to it as well as we could, or to embrace 
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ye South Carolina doctrine, and talk of nullifying -the 
.tatute by State interference. 
~ The last alternative did not suit our principles, and, of 
course, We adopted the former. In 1827, the subject came 
vain before Congress, on a proposition favorable to wool 
_piwoollens. We looked upon the system of protection 
. being fixed a d settled. The law of 1824 remained. 
jihad gone into full operation, and in regard to some ob- 
ects intended by it, perhaps most of them. had produced 
‘itsexpected eflects. Noman proposed to"repeal it, no 
yan attempted to renew the general contest on its princi- 
je. But, owing to subsequent and unforeseen occurrences, 
ve benefit intended by it to wool and woollen fabrics, had 
ot been realized. Events, not known here when the law 
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assed, had taken place, which defeated its object in that. 


articular respect. A measure was accordingly brought 
orward to meet this precise deficiency, to remedy this 
articular defect. It was limited to wool and woollens. 
Yas ever anything more reasonable? If the policy of 


‘io Tariff laws had become established in princi- 
e, as the permanent policy of the Government 
ould they not be revised and amended, and made 


ual, like other laws, 
stice require? Because we had doubted about adopting 
» system, were we to refuse to cure its manifest defects, 
ier it became adopted, and when no one attempted its re- 
al? And this, sir is the inconsis‘ency so much bruited. 
‘hed voted against the Tariffof 1824—but it passed; and 
1827 and 1828, I voted to amend it, in a point essen- 
J to the interest of my constituents. Whereis the incon- 
isteney? Could l do otherw ise? Sir. does political cColi- 
steney consist in alw ays giving negative votes? Does it 


as exigencies should arise, or! 





juire of a public man to refuse to concur in amending | 


ws, because they passed against his consent? Having 
roted against the Tariff originally, does consistency de- 
ind that I should do all in my power to maintain an un- 
ual tariff, burdensome to my own constituents, in many 
spects, favorable in none? ‘To consistency of that sort, 


lay no claim—and there is another sort to which [ lay as 
tle—and that is, a kind of consistency, by which per-| 


as feel themselves as much bound to oppose a preposi- 
yn after it has become the law of the land, as before. 
The bill of 1827, limited, as I have said, to the sing 
hiect in which the tariff of 1824, had manifestly failed 
its effect, passed the House of Representatives but was 
st here. We had then the act of 1328. I need not re- 
ir to the history of a measure so recent. lis enenies 
iced it: with whatsoever thev thought would render it 
‘stasteful; its friends took it, drugged as it was. Vast 
mounts of property, many millions, bad been invested in 
»anufactures, under the inducements of 1824. Events 
led loudly, as I thought, for further regulation to secure 
e degree of protection intended by that act. [was dis- 
sed to vote for such regulation and desired nothing 
more; but certainly was not to be bantered out of my pur- 
se by a threatened augmentation of duty on molasses 
ut into the bill for the avowed purpose of making it ob- 
oxious. The vote may have been right or wrong, wise 
or unwise; but it is little less than absurd to allege 
-ainst it an inconsistency with opposition to the former law 
Sir, as to the general subject, of the Tarith, 1 have little 
sow to say. Another opportunity may be presented. I 
emarked the other day, that this policy did not begin with 
sin New England; and yet sir, New England is charged 
with vehemence, as being favorable, or charged with equal 
chemence, as being unfavorable to the Tariff policy, just 
s best suits the time, place, and occasion for making some 
barge against her. The credulity of (he public has been 
nut to its extreme capacity of false impression, relative to 
er conduct, in this particular. Through all the South, 
wing the late contest, it was New England policy, anda 
New England administration, that wasafflicting the country 
ith a Tariff policy beyond all endurance, while on the 
‘her side of the Alleghany, even the act of 1828 itself, the 
cry sublimated essence of oppression accordmg to Seuth- 
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‘nm opinions, was pronounced to be one of those blessings, | 
‘orwhich the West was indebted to the “generous South.’”’| 


With large investments, in manufacturing establishments 
ind many and various interests connected with and depen- 
lent on them, it is not to be expected that New England, 
any more than other portions of the country, will now con- 
vent to any measure, destructive or highly dangerous. The 
Juty of the Government, at the present moment, would 
em to be to preserve, net to destroy » fo maintain the pos- 
ion which it bas assumed; and for one, I shali feel it an 
indispensable obligation to bold it steady, as far as in my 
power, to that degree of protection which it has undertaken 
to bestow.—No more of the Tariff. 

Professing to be provoked by what he chooses to con- 
‘der a charge made by me against South Carolina, th: 

morable member, Mr. President, bas taken up a new 
crusade against New England. Leaving altogether tie 
wbjeet of the public lands, in which bis success, perhaps, 
vad been neither distinguished or satisiactory, and lettmg 
<0, also, of the topic of the tarifi; be sallied forth, an a 
ceneral assault on the opinions, politics and parties: of 

New England, as they have been exinbited im the last 
irty years. This is natural. The “narrow policy” of 
tie public lands bad proved a legal settlement in South 
Carolina, and was not to be removed. ‘The ‘accursed pol- 
icy” of the Tariff, also. had established the fact of its 
birth and parentage, in the same State. \o wonder, there- 
ore, the gentleman wished to carry the war, as he express- 
ed it, into the enemy’s country. Prudently willing to quit 
these subjects, he was doubtless desirous of fastening on 
hers, which could not be transferred south of Mason 
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and Dixon’s line. The politics of New England became 
his theme; and it was in this part of his speech, I think, 
that he meoaced me with such sore discomfiture. Dis- 
comfiture! why, sir, when he attacks any thing which I 
maintain, and overthrows it; when he turns the right or 
left of any position which I take up; when be drives me 
from any ground I choose to occupy, be may then talk of 
discomfiture, but not till that distant day. What has he 
done? Has he maintained his own charges? Has he 
sustained himself, in his attack on the Government, and 
on the history of the North in the matter of the public 
lands? Has he disproved a fact, retuted a proposition, 
weakened an argument, maintained by me? Has he come 
within beat of drum of any positition of mine? 
but he has “carried the war into the enemy’s country!” 
Carried the war into the enemy’s country! Yes, sir, and 
what sortof a war has he made of it? Why. sir, ie has 
stretched a drag net over the whole suriace of perisie:| 
pamphlets, indiscreet sermons, frothy paragraphs, and 
fuming popular addresses; over whatever (he pulpit, in its 
moments of alarm, the press in its heats, and parties tn 
their extravagance, have severally thrown of], im times o: 
general excitement and violence He bas thus swept to- 


Oh, no. 


gether a mass of such things as, but that they are now | violence on both sides, and violeace in every State. 


me me 





old, the public health would have required bim rather to | 


leave in their state of dispersion. For a good long bour 
or two, we had the unbroken pleasure of listening to the 
honorable member, wiile ne recited, with his usual grace 
and spirit, and with evident high gusto, speeches, pam- 
phliets, addresses, and all the el ceferas of the poliical 
press, such as warm heads produce in warm times; and 
such as it would be “discomfiture,” indeed, for any one, 
whose taste did not delight in that sort of reading, to be 
obliged to peruse. This is his war. This it isto carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. Itis in an invasion of this 
sort that he flatters himself, with the expectation of gain- 
ing laurels fit to adorn a Senator’s brow. 

Mr, President, I shall not. it will, | trust, not be expect- 
ed that IT should, either now or at any time, separate this 
farrago into parts, and answer and examine its compo- 
I shall hardly bestow upon it all, a general re- 
In the run of forty years, sir, under this 
Consitution, we have experience? sundry “successive vio- 
lent party contests. Party arose, indeed, with the Consti- 
tution itself, and.,in some form or other, has attended 1 
throogh the greater part of its history. Whether ans 
other Constitution than the old articles of confederation, 
was desirable, was, itself, a question on which parties form- 


nents. 


mark or two. 
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countenanced by acts of hers, how is it that, while he relies 
on these acts, he covers, or seeks to cover, their authors 
with reproach? But, sir, if,in the course of forty years 
there have been undue effervescences of party in New 
England, has the same thing happened no where else? 
Party animosity aud party outrage, not in New England, 
but elsewhere, denounced President Washington, not only 
as a Federalist, but as a Tory, a British agent, a man who. 
im hes high oflice, sanctioned corruption. But iloes the 
honorable member suppose, that if | had a tender here. 
who should put sach an effusion of wickedness and folly 
inmy hand, that I would stand up and read it against the 
South? Parties ran into great heats, again. in 1799, and 
1800. What was said, sir, or rather what was not said, in 
those vears, against Jolin Adams, one of the sicners of the 
declaration of Independence, and its admitted 
tender on the floor of Congress? Uf 
to increase his stores of party abuse 
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de- 
the gentleman wishes 
and frothy vielence: 
if he has a determined proclivity to such pursuits, there 
are treasures oi (hat sort south ef the Potomac, much to 
is taste, yet untouched—I shall not touch them. 

The parties which divided the country. at the commence- 
ment of the late war, were violent. But. then, there was 
Mi- 
norities and majorities were equally violent. There was 
vo more violenc and. than in 
other States, nor any more appearance of violence, except 


ablest 


e against the war in New Engi 
that owing to a dense population, greater facility of assem- 
bling, and more presses, there may have been more in 
quantity, spoken and printed there, than in seme other 
places. Hn the article of sermons, too, New England is 
somewhat more abundant than South Carolina.; and for 
that reason the chance of finding here and there an ex- 
ceptionable one, mav Be greaier. I hope, too, there are 
more good ones. Opposition may have been more formi- 
dable in New England, as itembraced a larger portion of 
the whole population; but it was no more unrestrained in 
its principle, or violent in manner. The minorities dealt 
quite as harshiy with theirown State Governments, as 
ihe majorities dealt with the administration here. There 
were presses on both sides, popular meetings on both sides, 
aye, and pulpits on both sides also. The gentleman’s 
purveyors have only catered for him amon the produc- 
tions of oneside. IT certainly shall not supply the deficien- 
cy by furnishing samples of the other. 1 leave to him, 
and to them, the whole concern. 

It is enough for me to say, that if, in any part of this, 





their grateiul occupation, if, in all their researches, they 


ed; ifanew Constitution were framed, what powers should | find any thing, in the history of Massachusetts, or New 


be given to it, was another question; and, when it ha! | England, or in the proceedings 
j other public bedy, disloyal to 


been formed, what was, iv fact, the just extent of the pow- 
ers actually conferred, was a third. Parties.aswe know, 
existed, under the first Administration, as distinctly matrk- 
ed. as those which manifested at 
quent period. ‘The contest immedtaiely preceding the po- 
tical change in 1801, and that, agai, which existed 
the commencement of the late war, are other insiances eo! 
party excitement, of something more than usual strength 
and intensity. In ail these conflicts, there was.no doubt, 
much of vielence on both and all sides. Ht would be im- 
possible, if one had a fancy for such employment, to ad- 
just the relative quantum of violence between these con- 
tending parties. 
ways be expected tn popular Governments. 
deal of proper and decorous discussion, there was mingled 


themselves AnY SULSe- 


+ 


a. 


Ls hl > . , 
There was enough in each, as must al 


a great deal, also. of declacnation., virulenee, CHINTUALON, | 


and abuse. 


the leading epocis in the history of parties, enough 


In regard to any party, probably, at one ol 
na’ 
be found to make out another equaily inflamed extubition, 
as that with which the honorable member bas edilied ws. 
For myseil, sir, [shail not rake amons the rubbish of by- 
zone times, to see what L can find, or whether [ cannot 
find something, by which I ean fix a blot on the escutcheon 
of any state, aay party, or any part of the country. 
W ashington’s administration was steadily 


Gren, 
and zealous) 
maintained, as we ali know, by New Exngland. It 
violently opposed 
he had the most earnest, constant, and persevering support, 
in all his great and leading measures. We know where 
his private and personal character were held in the highest 
degree of attachment and veneration: and we know, too, 
where his measures were opposed, his services slighted 
and tus character vilified. We know, or we might know, 
if we turned to the Journals, who expressed respect, grati- 
tude, and regret, when he retired from the Chief Magistra- 
cy; and who refused to express either respect, gratitude 
or regret—I shall not open those Journals. Publications 
more abusive or scurrilous never saw the haht, than were 
sent forth against Washington. and all his leading mea- 
sures, {rom presses South of New England. But I shal 
not look them up. I empley no seaveugers—no one is in 
attendance on me,tendering such means of retaliation; and 
if there were, with an ass’s load of them, with a buik as 
huge as that which the gentleman himself has produced, ! 
would not touch one of them. I see enough of the violence 
of our own times, to be no way anxious to rescue from for- 
getfulness the extravagancies of times past. Besides, what 
is all this to the present purpose? It has nothing to do 
with the publie lands, in regard to which the attack was 
begun, and it has nothing to do with those sentiments and 
opinions, which f-have thought tend to disunion, and all of 
which the bonorable member seems to have adopted him- 
self, and undertaken to defend. New England has, at 
times so argues the gentleman, held opinions as dangerous, 
as those whieh he now holds. Be itso, But why, there- 


foreydges ke abuse New England? If he finds himself 


Was 
elsewher e. 


With a vreat 


We know in what quarter | 


‘ 


of any legislative, or 
the Union, speaking 
slightly of its value, propesing to break it up, or recom- 
mending non-intercourse with neighboring States, on ac- 
count of dillerence of political opinion, then, sir, I give 
them all up to the honorable gentieman’s unrestrained 
revsuke; expecting, however, that he will extend his baf- 
letings, in like manner, lo all similar proceedings, wherever 
else jound. 

‘Tie gentleman, sir, has spoken at large of former par- 


| ties, now no longer in being, by their received appellations 


aud bas undertaken to instruct us, not only in the know- 
of their principles, but of their respective pedigrees 
ile has ascended to the origin, an? run out their 
With most exemplary modesty, he speaks 
{ the party to which he professes to have belonged him- 
self, as the true, pure, the only honest, patriotic party, de- 
irived by regular descent, from father to son. from the time 
of the virtuous Romans! Spreading before us the family 
free of political parties, he takes especial care to shew 
himself, snugly perched on a popular bough! He is wake- 
ful to the expediency of adopting such rules of descent. 
for political parties, as shall bring him in, in exclusion of 
‘others, as an heir to the mheritance of all publie virtue, 
}and all true political principle. His doxy is always ortho- 
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‘deoxy. Heterodoxy is confined to his opponents. He 
|spoke, sir, of the federalists and I thought I saw some 


eyes begin to open and stare a little, when he ventured on 
that ground, | expected he would draw his sketches 
irather lightly, when .he looked on the circle round him, 
land especially, if he should east his thoughts to the high 
places out of the Senate. Nevertheless. he went back to 
Rome, aed annum urbe condita, and found the fathers of 
the federalists, in the primeval aristocrats of that renown- 
ed empire! He traced the flow of federal blood down 
through suecessive ages and centuries, till he got it into 
the veins af the American Teres, (of whom, by the way, 
there were twenty m the Carolinas, fer one in Massachu- 
setts.) From the Tories, he followed it to the federalists: 
and as the federal party was broken up, and there was ne 
possibility of transmitting it further on this side the Atian- 
tic, he seems to have discovered that it has vone off, col- 
laterally, though against all the canons of descen', inte the 
Ultras of Franee, and finally became extinguished, like 
exploded gas, among the adherents of Don Miguel. This, 
sir, isan abstract of the gentleman’s history of federalism, 
iam not about to _controvert it. It ‘s not, at present, 
worth the pains of refutation, because, sir, if at this day 
any one feels the sin of federalism lying heavy on bis con- 
science, he can easily obtain remission. He may even 
have an indulgence, if he is desirous of repeating the same 
transgression. [tis an afiair of no difhcolty te get into 
this same right line of patriot descent. A man, now-a- 
days, is at liberty to choose his political parentage. He 
may elect his own father. Federalist, or not, he may, if 
he choose, claim to belong to the favored stock, and his 





claim will be allowed. He may carry back his preten- 
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Barter of the Constitution. 
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tions just as farasthe honorable gentleman himself; nay, | 
he may make himself out the honorable gentleman’s cou- 
sin, and prove, satisfactonly, that he is deseended from 
the same political great grandfather. All thisis allowable. 
We all know a process, sir, by which the whole Essex 
Junto could, in one hour, be all washed winte from their 
ancient federalism, and come out, every one of them, an 
original democrat, dved in the wool! Some of them have 
actually undergone the operation, and they say it is quite 
easy. The only inconvenience it occasions, as they tell 
us,is a slight tendency of the blood to the face,a soft suf- 
fusion, which, however, is very transient, since nothing is 
said calculated to deepen the red on the cheek, but a pru- 
dent silence observed, in rezard to all the past. Indeed, 
sir, some smiles of approbation have been bestowed, and 
some crumbs of comtort have fallen. not a thousand miles 
from the door of the Hartford Co vention itself. And if 
the author of the ordinance of 1787. possessed the other 
requisite qualifications, there is no ki otwithstand 
ing his federalism, to what heights of favor he might not 
yet To he continued, : 
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TW ERENPTY-Fi as’ UAGRESA, 


FIRST SESSION. 








Wepvespay. Mareen 10. 

SENATE.—The Senate met a 11 o'clock A.M 

The resolution offered vestecdav by Mr. Freiincuvyson, 
was made the special order of the day for Wednesday, the 
24th instant. 

The Vice Presipent communicated a letter from Jo- 
seph Watsen, of Washington. now in Ohio, presenting 
for the use of the Library of Congress. a fragment of a 
manuseript book purporting to be the tog-book of a Mid- 
shipman on board of the British ship Zealous, commen- 
cing 6th March, 1798, and ending October 16, 1800, which 

“was referred to the Joint Committee on the Library of 
Congress. 

The Vice Presipent communicated also a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting statements 
shewing the origin, progress, and actual condition of the 
funds described in the several reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the state of the finances.“as about 1.On0. 
000 of dollars in funds not considered as effective:” the 
banks and persons indebted fer those funds, the measures 
taken for their recovery, the .esult of such measures, and 

the prospect of final recovery or ultimate loss of the whole 
or of those funds: which was 
printed 

Mr. Wooprvry, from the Committee on Commerce. 
reported a bill requiring vessels in the bavs and rivers of 
the United States to display alight in the night time. 

The bill to exempt alim salt from the pay ment of duty, 
and to abolish the fishing bounty and allowances, was 
read the second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


parts 


ordered to be 


Coins. 

Cn motion of Mr. Sanrorp. the Senate resumed. as in 
Conmittee of the Whole. the bill in addition to the acts 
concerning coins and the mint, as amended; and 

On motion of Mr. Sitseer, further to amend the bil! 
by striking out the 4th section, viz: 

“Jind be it further enacted, That no Foreign coin what- 
ever, shall be a legal tender for the payment of any debt 
or demand.” 

It was determined in the ailirmative—yeas 32, nays 9. 

On motion of Mr. Sanrorp the bill was then laid on the 
table. 

The Senate resumed as in Committee of the Whole. 
the bill prescribing the modes of commencing, prosecu- 
ting and deriding controversies between States. 

On motion by Mr. Rorsrns, it was postponed, and made 
the order of the day for Monday, the @2d inst. 

The bill to modify the duties on certain imported arti- 
cles, and to repeal the duties on others, was read the sec 
ond time, and then laid on the table. 

The following bills of the Senate were severally con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, viz: 

Po repeal the tonnage duties upon ships and vessels of 
the United States, and upon certain foreign vessels, 

/Tonnage duties on vessels of the United Statestocease 
after the first of April next, if the officers and two-thirds 


of the crew be citizens of the United States. At the same 


time the duties on foreign fonnage cease on the vessels of 


all nations whose discriminating or countervailing duties 
are abolished in relation to vessels of the United States. | 

For the improvement of the mail road between Louis- 
ville and St. [Appropriated $36,000 for the 
obyect. | 

To recompense the heirs of Robert Fulton deceased 
Grants them a township of land | 

For the relief of the City of Charleston, S. C. 

Pays them, as an indemni'v for damages in the SUp)- 
port of sick and disabled seamen, 18.900 dollars. and ap- 
propriates 9,500 dollars toerecta Marine Hospital, if the 
Council continue their contract for the support of sick 
and disabled seamen. | 

On motion by Mr. Tazewerut, 

‘The Senate proceeded to the consideration of Execn- 
tive business, in whichthey were engaged until five o’clock; 
when 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE.— The resolution moved by Mr. De Wrrrt, on 
the 8th inst. and laid on the table, was read, modified on 


the suggestion of Mr. Verrianck, by consent of the 
mover, and agreed to, as follows: 


structed to report to this House a statement shewing the 
amount of moneys lost by the Government or bv individ- 


uals, who have paid money into court and claimed the 


he irrecoverable, through the failure or neglect of Clerks 
of District Courts of the United States; together with the 


office of Draf*sman. o: providing some mode by which 
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Resolved, That the Seeretary of the Treasury be in- 


szmount of the same of the Government, or supposed to 


names o! the said Clerks, and the ,ear or years in which 

said Losses occurred. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the fol- 

lowing resolution, moved by Mr. [saacks on the 22d of 

February, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands be 

instructed to inquire into the expediency of causing maps 

of surveys of the Public Lands to be drawn and comple- 
i, so far as may be useful for the performance of the 

duties of that committee. : 

A motion was made by Mr. Dante, that the resolution 

he referred to the Committee on Retrenchment, with in- 

structions to inquire into the expediency of creating the 


ter 


the copies of maps, charts, and drawings, may be obtain- 
e , when necessari!y required for the use of the House of 
Representatives. And. to inquire into the expediency of 
providing by law, for the appointment of a Postmaster 
for the House of Representatives. and to change the mode 
of appointing the assistant clerks of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

Mr. Isaacks objected to the motion, and Mr. Danir. 
supported it. 

Mr. Vewron said, it was his impression that the Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment was created for the purpose of 
abolishing, and not tor the making of offices. The ob- 
t of the amendment did not, be thought, tall within the 
sphere of their duties. 

The amendment was agreed to—ayes 70, noes 54. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. Anperson moved the following resolu ion, viz: 
Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Meaus be 
instructed to bring in a billallowing a drawback of nine 
cents per gallon on all rum distilled in this country from 
foreign molasses, when such rum is exported to a foreign 
country. 


yer 


Mr. ANDERSON accompanied his motion with remarks 
in its explanation and support, which he had not conclu- 
ded when the expiration of the hour interrupted. 

Mr. Jomwnson, from the Committee on the Post Office 
ind Post Roads, by leave, reported the tollowing bill: 

Be it enacted, &c. That printed papers, or papers in 

manuscript, relating to claims for pensions, under the frank 
of a member of Congress of either House, shall be sent 
free of postage, by mail, whether printed by order of Con- 
gress or not, subject to the same limitation of time with 
their usual privilege of franking: Provided, no one pack- 
age shall exceed six ounces 
The bill having been read twice— 
Mr. Jounson moved thatit be now ordered to a third 
reading, observing that a recent construction of the pro- 
vision of the law which related to the privil geof franking 
rendered it desirable that the bill should be passed without 
delay. 

This motion brought on a long debate, in which the bill 
was opposed by Messrs. Wickuirre, Macer, Horrman, 
WeCoy, Martin, and M’Derrie, and was advocated | 
Messrs. Jounnson, Warr esry, Carson, Everett, of Mass. 
‘mare, of Va. and Matiary. 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Wickturrre called forthe 
veas and nays on the third reading, but the House refused 
inem. 

Mr. De Wrrr moved to lay the bill on the table, which 
was negatived by a large majority; and Mr. Poik made 
an tnsuccesstal motion to postpone it to Monday. 

The question on the $d reading was finally decided in 
negative, by the following vote:—Yeas 65.—Nays. 107. 

So the bill was rejected. , 

On motion of Mr. Haynes, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a mail route trom Milledgeville, through Clin- 
ton, Forsyth, Zebulon, Greenville, and La Grange, in 
Georgia, to Tuscaloosa in Alavama. 

Qn Motion of Mr Lewis, it was 

Resolred, Thatthe Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
esablishing a post route from Greenville. in Batler county 
m Alabama, to Montezuma, in Covington Co., from thence 
to Pe riman’s Ferry, on Pea river, from thence to Dales- 
ville, the courthouse of Dale County; from thence to the 
Blork House, from thence by Joel 1. McLindon’s to Co 
lumbia, the courthouse of Henry county, and from thence 
by Woodville, to Mariana in Florida. 

On motion of Mr. Bucmanan, 

The House then resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Cameretenc in the Chair, and resumed the 
con-ideration of the Judiciary Bill. 

Atter some debate, the Committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and asked and obtained leave to sit again 

Mr. Lyon asked the unanimous consent of the House to 
sumbit a resolution proposing that after Monday next the 
House should meet at 11 o’clock, instead of the present 
hour—12, but leave was refused. 

Mr. Hayne moved a call of the House, but his motion 
was not sustained. 


s ‘ 


> 
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and took up the bill “further extending the powers of ti, 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Arkansas.” 


into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Martinin the chaig 


The Committee then rose and reported the bill to t), 
House. 
The House adjourned. 





Tuurspay, Maren 11, 1836, 
SENATE.—Mr. Benron gave notice, that he would 
to-morrow, ask leave to introduce a joint resolution 
amend the Constitution of the United States, so as to chang 
the mode of electing the President and Vice President « 
the United States. 
The following petitions and memorials were presente; 
and referred: 
By Mr. Sitsper— From John H. Andrews, for him. 
seli, and the other heirs ot the late Samuel Page, asking 
indemnification for losses by French spoliations, prior 
1S800. 
By Mr. Barnarp—From one hundred cilizens 6! 
Philadelphia county, against the discontinuance of Sabbat) 
mails. 
Mr. Rowan, from the committee, who 
structed by a resolution of the Senate of the 24th ult. 1, 
inquire into the expediency of erecting a suitable buildin, 
for the accommodation of the District Court of the Unites 
States for the District of Georgia, at Savannah, made 
report, accompanied by a request to be discharged trom 
the further consideration of the subject; which was order- 
ed to be printed. 
The biil to repeal the tonnage duties upon ships and y: 


were jin. 


sels of the United States, and upon certain Foreign vess: 
was read the third me and passed, 
‘The bill for the improvement of the matl road between 
Louisville and St. Louis, having been reported by the Co: 
mittee correctly engrossed, was read the third time, and 
passed by yeas and nays. 
Y ras— Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Benton, Burnet, Cham 
bers, Chase, Clayton, Dudley, Frelinghuysen, Hendrick: 
Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Livingston, McKinle 
Mec Lean, Marks, Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, & 
our, Silsbee, Sinith, of Md. Webster, Willey—27. 
Nays— Messrs. Adams, Bell, Brown, Dickerson, E})): 
Foot, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, King, Santo 
Smith, of S. C., Tazewell, ‘Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbv- 
ry-—1s. 

Heirs of Robert Fulton. 
The bill to recompense the heirs of Robert Fulton, 
ceased, was read the third time. 
The question being on the passage of this bill, whi 
proposes the grant of a township of Land to the heirs . 
Robert Fulton, in consideration of benefits rendered by 
iim to the country, the Yeas and Nays thereon were requu 
ed by Mr. Forsyrn, with the view that the decision, i 
volving a question of much unportance on constitution: 
grounds, showld be a solemn one. 
Whereupon arose a Debate of much interest, in a const 
tutional view, of much importance. The gentlemen why 
engaged im the Debate, were Mr. Forsyru, Mr. Livinesro) 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Barron, Mr. Tazewrunt, Mr. Suirn, of 
Md., Mr. Jounsron, of Lou., Mr. Hayne, Mr. Saurru. 0! 
Ss. C., Mr. Sanporp, and Mr. Nose. 
‘The question was then taken on ordering the bill to bi 
engrossed for a third reading, and decided as follows: 
Yras—Messrs. Barton, Chambers, Dudley, Johnsto: 
Knight, Livingston, Robbins, Sanford, Willey—9. 

Nays—Mesrsrs. Adams, Barnard, Bell, Benton, Brow: 
Burnet, Chase, Dickerson, Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Freline. 
huysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Lredell, Kan 
King, Mckinley, McLean, Marks, Naudain, Noble, Rug 
vies, Seymour, Smith, of 8. C., Sprague, Tazewell, Troup. 
Tyler, White, Woodbury—33. 

So the bill was REJECTED. 
‘The Senate, then,on motion of Mr. Tazewe.., proceede: 
to the consideration of Executive business: 

After which the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE.—Mr. Powers, from the Committee for the Dis 
trict of Columbia, reported a bill for the punishment oi 
crimes in the Districi of Columbia; which was read the firs 
and second time and committed, 

The House then resumed the consideration of the fol: 
lowing resolution submitted vesterday by Mr. ANDERSON: 

Resolved, Vhat the Committee of Ways and Means be in 
structed to bringin a bill allowing a drawback of nine cents 
per gallon on all rum distilled in this country from foreign 
molasses, Wheu such rum is exported to a foreign country. 

Mr. Anprerson addressed the House m continuation ol 
his remarks of yesterday. When he concluded, 

Mr. PoLk moved to amend the same by adding to it the 
following: 

“And to allow also a drawback of four and a half cent 
per square yard on foreign cotton bagging, exported eithe! 
in the original packages or around the cotton bale to any 
foreign country.” 

Mr. Pox spoke in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Matiary opposed the resolution and amendment. 

Mr. Marrin replied to Mr. Mattary,and advocated the 
amendment. The debate was cut short by the expiration 
of the hour allotted for considering resolutions. 

The House, on the motion of Mr. Bucnanan, resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole House, Mr. Campre: 
LENG in the Chair, on the Judiciary Bill. 

Mr. Daniet, who had possession of the floor, said that in 








compliance with the request of the gentleman from Alabs 


On the motion of Mr. Sevier, the House resolved itself | ma, (Mx. Clay,) who intimated a desire to bring before the 
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ove that the Committee rise and ask leave to sit again. 


+ avaltle 
On the motion of Mr. Cray, the House then took up a 


jasers of Public 
ported thereto by the Committee on Public Lands. 


te urose,. 


Mr. Wurrriesey asked the ayes and noes; which were 
riered, but before they were taken, 


the expediency ot 


ter some debate. as tothe Committee to which the bill 
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ouse @ bill of much importance to his constituents, and 
equiring the immediate action of the House, he, (Mr. D.) Susan Decatur and others was then taken up. 


quid not proceed with his argument to-day, but, to give | 
» gentleman an opportunity of taking up his bill, would 


The Committee accordingly rose and obtained leave to 


'from the Senate entitled “An act for the relief of pur- 
Lands;” together with the amendments 


Mr. CLAY explained and supported, al considerable 
sth, the object of the amendments to the bill. 

Mr. Vinton proposed to amend the bill; whereupona de- 
in which Mr. Lewis, Mr. Isacks, Mr. Bay- 
x, Mr. MeoCoy, and Mr. Maitary took a part, after 


jit h. 


lie House adjourned, [5 o'clock. | 
Fripay, March 12. 

SENATE-—Proecedings in our next. 

HOUSE——Mr. Macer. from the Committee on the Post 
ice and Post Roads, io which was referred an inquiry tit 
making further provision the 
accountability of Postmasters, 
the bill further to amend the 
Post-office establishme nt; 


better 
the 
endment to 
ecting the 
committed, 
Vr. Powers, from the Committee for the 
report 


secure reported an 
several acts 


which was read 


District of Co- 
bia. “da bill makiog appropriations ior the com- 
slambia, and tor other ( ommiutted. 

Vir. Spencer, from the Committee on Avyriculture, to 
ich an inquiry into the s byect had been referred, made 


purposes. 


| manufacture of silk; which was twice read and com- 
‘ted, 
Vr. Wickuirre, from the Committee on Retrenchment, 
ported a bill to regulate the pay of the officers of the 
my and Navy in certain cases; which bemg twice read, 
W. moved to refer the bill toa Committee of the 
hole House on the State of the Union. 
This bill proposes to bring back the manner of paying 
cers of the army and navy, to the provision of the act 
1806, passed in the time of Jefferson That law has 
ver been changed by Congress. By the law of 1806, 
are only entitled to half 
.and this regulation so continued till 1819, when an or- 
r was issued by the then Secretary of the navy, “to allow 
officers, not on furlough, their ‘full pay and rations.” 


old be referred, it was decided, that it be reterred to 
‘Committee of the Whole, on the state of the Union. 
Mr. Lumpkin moved the following resolution, viz: 
Resolved, That after this day, the regular hour of the 
rveting of this House shall be eleven o’clock, A. M. 

A good deal of discussion took place on this motion, 
ring which the previous question was called and refused, 
notion to commit it made and withdrawn; and, finally, 
er being modified so as to read “atter to-morrow,” the 
olution was agreed to by yeas and nays 170to 17. 
Mr. Tucker laid the following resolution on the table: 
tesalved, That the President of the Senate and Speaker 
the House of Representatives do adjourn tae present 
sion of Congress on the 8th day of May next. 
Resolved, That the above resolution be sent to the Se- 
'e for their concurrence. 

Mr. Vinron moved the follawing resolution, which was 
“land laid on the table, viz 





Resolved, That the President of the United States be 

ested to inform this House to what extent of country | 
‘ond the Mississipp!, and not within the States and or-| 
sized Territories, the Indian title has been extinguished, 


geographical situation of such country, the climate, | 


.and productions, if known, what has been theav erage 
pense per head of removing beyond the Mississippi and 
bsisting for a year, the Creek Indians, who have gone 
vond that river, including all expenses incident to such 
moval and support. 
pense of removing all the Indians on the east of the Mis- 
‘ippi to the country west of it, and of subsisti:g them 
a year thereafter; what amount of military force will 
necessary for their protection in their new residence 
ainst other tribes of Indians, the encroachment of the 
ites, and wars among themselves; and the annual ex- 
nse of supporting such force. And that he also inform 
llouse whether the tribes beyond the States and Ter- 
ones are friendly to the removal among them of the 
ves within the States and Territories. 
Mr. Doppriper presented the memorial of Noah Zane, 
nuel Sprigg, and others, named in an act of the Gene- 
Assembly of Virginia, incorporating Noah Zane and 
associates a company to erect a toil bridge across the 
io river, at or near the town of W heeling, in the State 
Virgiia, praying Congress to authorize a subscription 
four thousand shares of the capital stock of said com- 
ty. Referred. 
The bill for the relief of Susan Decatur and others being 
‘order of the day, 
Mr. Burces moved to postpone the consideration of it 
Monday next, which he did for the purpose of taking 
the bill for the relief of certain Re volutionary officers 
d soldiers. 


And to transmit an estimate of the! 
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The motion was negatived, and the bill for the relief of 
The ques- 
tion being on the motion to strike out the enacting clause, 

Mr. Porrer rose and spoke in opposition to the princi- 
ple of the bill at considerable length. 

Mr. Evans of Maine, followed on the same side in an 
argument of nearly an hour. 

Mr. Evererr, of Mass. replied to the gentlemen who 
had spoken against the bill, as well to-day as when the sub- 
ject was formerly before the House. 
the principle and the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Cuinvon then, to put an end to further debate, con- 
ceiving that the minds of members were fully made up, call- 
ed for the previous question, which being sustained, 

The House agreed that the main question should now be 
put—Avyes 110. 

ft was then suggested that the blank in the bill, 
contains the appropriation clause, was not filled up. 

Mr. CamMBRELENG moved a reconsideration of the vote 
just taken, which was agreed to. Ayes 93, Noes 71. 


-hiel 
Wilicil 


In order to give Mr. C. an opportunity to move to fill 
the blank, Mr. Tweker withdrew his motien to strike out | 
the enacting clause, and Mr. Curmron withdrew his cali 
lor the previous question. 


Mr. CamBreLenc then moved to fill the blank with th 
sui of SLOO.G00, 

Vr. Suvrn of Va. moved that it be filled with the sum 
of S YO.000. 


The question on the motion of Mr. CamBreLenG was 
decided tn the negative. Aves 74, Noes 91. 
The question on filling the blank with $50,000 was also 


negatived. 


Aye s Gl 
Mr. MWDorrie moved to fill it.with @7 


‘er 
Mr. Crate of Va. moved to fill it woh S2 


ve 


» 0. 
OOO, 

Mr. Cuivron then moved to lay the bill and amendments 
on the table, with the view not to take it up again, and on 
this motion the Ayes and Noes were ordered, and were as 
follows: Aves 07, Nays 76. 

So the bill and amendments were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The House then (half past 4 o'clock) adjourned. 





SUPREME COURT U.S. 


Monpay, Marcn 8. 

Present the whole Court. 

On motion of Mr. Southard, Alexander Wurts, John 
M. White, John J.Chetwood, and James 8. Nevins, Esq’rs. 
of New Jersey, were admitted attorneys and councellors 
of this Court. 

No. John P Van Ness and ux appellants vs. the 
Corporation of Washington and the United States.—Tie 
argument of this cause was continued by Messrs. Jones 
and Wirt tor the Corporation, and by Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral on behall of the United States. 

Adjourned till to-morrow, 11 o’clock, A. M. 


Turspay, Maren 9%. 

No. 48. John P. Van Ness and ux, appellants, vs. 
United States and the Corporation of Washington. 
argument of this cause was concluded by Mf. ‘I 
appe ‘liants. ; 

No. 28. Wm. T. Galt, et al. appellants, vs. Elias Lang- 
ham,etal. ‘The argument of this cause was commenced by 
Mr. Irvin for the appellants, and continued by Mr. Dod- 
drodge ior the appellees. 

Adjourned till to-morrow, 11 o’cloek, A. M. 

Wepnespay, Maren 10. 

Present, as vesie rday. 


The 
‘bie 


“aney tor the 


, VS. Flias Lang- 


ham & al.-~The arvument of this cause w as concluded by 
Mr. Lavin for ihe appellants 
No. jt). Nor} ; fy for the Pre ‘O} 1! renter RO { ih, 2  f 7; pe: ‘ I &e. ye. 


|The Town of Pave lel & al.— The argunn 
was commenced by Mr. Webster, for the plamtil, and coa- 
tinued by Mr. Doddridge for the defendants. 


Adjourned till to-morrow, 11 A. M, 


nt of 


tis ‘ "ate 


Tuvrspay, Maren 11. 
Present, the whole Court. 
No. 66. Hy. Hollingsworth, appellant. vs. Philip Bar- 
bour et al.—This cause was argued by Mr. Wickliffe 
the appellees. 


Edwards —This cause was argued by Mr. McDaftie for 
the plaimtifis in error, and by Mr. Attogney General for the 
defendants. 

Adjourned till to-morrow, 


11 A.M. 





What is the answer to the proposition, that the agricul- 
ture of the country isthe great basis of its wealth? 

A. [tis not agriculture that is the basis, but having corn. 
If by agriculture is meant having two bushels of corn 
where there might have been four, it is not the basis of 
the wealth ofthe country, but of its impoverishment. 

That the wealth and strength of Great Britain origina- 
ted in the cultivation of its soil, and must always be depen- 
dant on that cultivation, whatever other advantages the 
country mav possess. 

A. They must always be «lependant on having corn. But 


what is here intended by cultivation does not mean having 
corn, but nothaving it, or at all events having less than 


there might have been. 
That without cultivation there would be neither trade 
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No. 60. Ker Boyce, et al. plaintiffs in error, vs. Timothy | 
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nor manelactenes, Ww. e meat anict as hunters of wild en 
or keepers of flocks; for ‘he cultivation of land all 
the blessings that follow trade and manufactures are owing. 

A. To some cultiva ors, but not necessarily to¢heir culti- 
There cannot be corn without. cultivation some- 
where and by somebody; but it does not therefore follow 


'o 


that it must be bought of particular people in a smaller 


quantity, and at double the prie, that it might be had else- 


where.— Catechism of Corn Laws. 
He advocated both | 
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The Senate esterday, after a long sitting on Executive 
bueiness, confirmed the appointinent of Anthony Burier, 
as Charge d’Affaires to the republic of Mexico, and Exnan- 
ue! Wesr, as Charge d’Affaires to Peru. 

PoRTER was 


lt is understood that Coimmodore Davip 


on llth inst. nominated by the President, to the Senate, as 
Cousul General to the Barbar, Powers. 

We understand that the Military Court, composed of 

high otheers in the service, — closed its proceedings, and 


adjourned. The trial befor: in this case 


: Court, , seoms 
been an issue between ae General Macoms, 
and Adjutant General Jones. During the trial, 
Scorr and Jessup were examined on points of military duty. 
Colouel Jones was aided, in f by a tri nd and 
luriner Colpahion in STORROW, of V irginia.— 
National Intelligencer. 


to uave 


Generals 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

CrrisrorHer ticenes, ot Marviand, to be Charge d’ Af- 
faires, of the United at the Court of Sweden, in 
place of John J Appleton, recalled. 

Joun Exvitor, of Alaly ma, to be Attorney of the United 
States, for the Southern District of Alabama. 

Grorcr Apams, of Miss ssippi, to be Attorney of the 
United States, for the District of Mississippi, in place ot 
Keix Huston, resigned 

James il. MeCunnocn, to be Collector of the Customs 
tor the District of Dabslasare: in the State of Maryland, 
from the Ist day of Mareh, 1830. 

‘Tuomas Turner, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
Disiriet, and Inspec’ tor of the Revenue for the Port of 
orgetown, in the District of Columbia. from the Ist of 
Mare h, 1830. 

Rosexr Sranarp, of Virginia, to be Attorney of the 
i nitea States for the Eastern Distriet of Virginia. 

Joun PeGram, of Virginia, to be Marshal of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Virginia. 

Joun H. Moret, of Georgia, to be Marshal of the Unit- 
ed States tor the District of Georgia. 


States, 


Davin C. Wrison, of Delaware, to be Marshal of the 
iL nited States for the District of Delaware. 


Lackianp M. Srone, of Florida, to be Marshal of the 
United States tor the Southern District of Florida, vice John 
Dean, appointed during the recess of the Senate. 

Leaver Witirams, to be Collector of the’ Customs for 
the District, and Inspector of the Revenue for the port of 
New beutord, in the State of Massachusetts, vice Russell 
Freeman, removed. 

Appointment hy the President 

Perer Suav, of South Carolina, appomted Consular 
Commercial agent of the United States, for the Island of 
(ruadaloupe, in place oi Francis Benjamin Faures, re- 
signed. 





We have been favored with the following letter from Pro- 

fessor Cooper, of the South Carolina College. 
Magen 4, 14830. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your New York correspondent, | 
have to say, that | knew of noregularly appointed Professor- 
ship of Political Economy, by the Trustees of any College 
in the United States, till that of South Carolina. Mr. M’- 
Vickar’s edition of M’Cullech, I used as a text book in my 
first and second course of Lectures, and have so mentioned 
itin the preface to my own published Lectures. ‘That 
Lectures on this subject may have been given at Columbia 
College, and William and Mary College, it is not in my 
power to gainsay, but | had no public evidence of it, and 
still less of any Professorship being appointed. I am glad 
however that | have had predecessors of this description, 
to whom the public are so largely indebted. I hope we 
shall continue our efforts to make the science in question 
still better known to the rising generation, of whom alone I 
have any hopes... 

i am, with great t SpPar Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, : “THOMAS COOPER, M. D. 

South Carolina College, Columbia, 8. C. 
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A law has been recently enacted by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, by which the stockholders in manufacturing 
corporations, hereafter to be formed, are to be exempted 
from individual liability. This change of an existing pro- 
vision, if we understand it aright, can certainly be regard- 
ed as no other, than a further step in the march of the 
American System, by which the interests of the public are 
to be sacrificed to the interests of individuals. The expe- 
rience of all the world has shewn, that in trading specula- 
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tions, corporate bodies, can neither conduct their affairs 
with the skill, norwith the economy which is necessary to 
their success, and if the measure now adopted in Massa- 
chusetts, have any th:ag at all to fecommend it, it must be, 
that the truth of this proposition will be so self evident to 
the sagacity ef the New England people, that they will 
place no confidence whatever In a manufacturing corpora. 
tion, where the individual co-partners are not liable for the 


‘ 








debts of the company, and will thereby prevent their ex- 
istence. 

[nan article which lately appeared in the Boston Dails 
\dvertiser, commenting on this law, we were struck with 
some highly sefisible remarks in reference to the tariff poli- 
cy, and particularly with a compliment deservedly paid to 
the late Mr. Lowell, whose name has been given toa larg: 
manufacturing town in Massachusetts. ‘That gentleman, 
it appezrs, was the frst who introduced into this country, 
the manufacture of cotton cloth, (till then limited to house 
hold fabrication) and so clearl, was he satisfied, that 1t was 
for the interest of New England and the country, that the 
temptation to ¢ mbark im that branch of business, should 
not be rendered too great, that he uniformly opposed an in- 
crease of the duties bevond those of 1816. We well! recol- 
lect that for thus attermpting to stem a torrent, which he 
foresaw would one day, sweep the face of New England, 
he, and hus enterprizing fellow laborers, were denounced 
by the writers and politicians of the Middle States, as ac- 
tuated by monopolizing feelings, and as adverse to the in- 
They wore charged with a (isposi- 
tion to aggrandize thems+lyes at the expense of the sinallér 
capitalists, and the “Nabobs” of Lowell and Waltham, be- 
eause they had learned the art of working with economy, 
and were content with small profits, were regarded as the 
enemies of the laborers of all other sections of the country. 
Happy would it have been, for Massachusetts, if she had 
never spurned the voice of reason, and in imitation of other 
districts of country, not at all adapted for the location of 
manufactures, thrown her weight into the scale, which by a 
eradual sinking, has involved her in so great a los. of capi- 
ial. With the writer of the article referred to, we fully 
aeree, that manofactures must in the nature of things, form 
hereafter, a very important portion of the employment of 
the people of this country, and especially of New England, 
have ever done, since the colonies were first plant- 
ed; but we are equally persuaded, that no species of iadus- 
try can thrive, but that which takes root without the appli- 
eation of unnatural stime/i, inasmuch as that alone, can 
withstand the shocks which must arise from wars, local dis- 
entions, and party compromises. 

To those who are acquaimted with the New England 
character for intelligence, industry, activity and economy, 
it must be manifest that in these four qualities, the people 
of that section of country, have a clear advantage over tle 
inhabitants of the other States where manufacturss have 
been attempted, at least equal to what would be a satisfac- 
tory profitoncapital. ‘This is preved by the fact, that New 
ingland manufactures are to be found in every quarter o1 
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the land,coming inte competition,aiter being burthened with 
the expenses of transportation, insurance, and commissions, 
with the manufactures of Patterson, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Steubenville, and Cincinnati, and 
even jostling against some of them at their very factor, 
doors. This advantage, if estimated at only ten or even 
tive per Cent Of the cost of the manufactured article, couid 
if properly valued, be turned so greatly to the account oj 
the people possessing it, that not only could they secure # 
monopoly of manutectures, by fair and. natural means, but 
they could at the same time relieve their commerce from 
the ruinous shackles with which it is now bound, not for 
the benefit of New England, but for the benefit of other sec- 
tions of country. The writer of this article, has been in a 
situation, Where he had an opportunity of see ing the New 
England character for economy), in the art of navigation. 
He has voyaged six thousand miles ina New England 
ship. He has had much intercourse with New. England 
navigators who have been engaged in long and distant voy- 
ages to the South Sear, on trading, sealing, and whaling ex- 
peditions, and when he asserts that a New England ship is 
navigafed at a much less expense than one fitted out at 
New York, or any other port further South, he thinks he 
runs no risk of contradiction. The same superiority exists 
on the land, and we must say, that if there is any particular 
portion of this country destined more than any other, to 
supply the nation with manufactures, that portion is New 
England. 

From the article in question, we have made the follow- 
ing extract, as a tribute of respect to the memorv of a man, 
who was capable of perceiving, that the interests of manu- 
facturers and of the country, were reconcileable with the 
-oundest principles of political economy. 

“Of the late Mr. F. C. Lowell. such was his unostenta- 
tious manner, his retired life, and lis quiet, unpretending 
course of action, that few, comparatively, knew the strength 
of his mind—the extent of his acquirements—the influence 
he exercised in this community, and his general usefulness 
to the public. He was truly a man of genius; by which I 
understand the faculty of excelling in those undertaking 
which require the highest powers of mind. Few men were 
more protoundly versed in every branch of political econo- 
my connected with his profession, and the knowledge he 
possessed of banking, currency, poor laws, over trading, 
&c. &c. was diffused with the utmost liberality and disin- 
terestedness :inong that» class of men where it would be 
mest useful, and there is hardly an institut'on tn the State 
which does not enjoy the benefit of his knowledve and ex- 
perience. He possessed too, that which is perhaps still 
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more rare than his genius, or attainments, and that is, an 
honesty of purpose, which induced him to examine with 
more care, and to detect with more pleasure the fallacies 
and errers of his own mind, than he ever appeared:to feel, 
in a conquest over those of an opponent; with this integrity 
of principle, he united also an intellectual independence— 
a moral courage, which controlled his thoughts and resolu- 
tion, and enabled him to act up to the dictates of his judg- 
ment, Wholly regardless of the effect, which such a singular 
‘rule of action maght have«unron the opinions of the world. 
Lit was principally owing to the influence and exertions of 
Mr. Lowell, and the late Mr. G. Cabot, aided by a few 
others, that New England was saved from the loss and dis- 
vrace of stopping specie pavinent at the time when the 
joolish and dishonorable act was so generally committed in 
the other parts of the Union. ‘The most valuable service 
however rendered by Mr. Lowell to his State and country, 
was in the introduction, establishment, and improvement of 
the art of manufacturing cotton goods. 

li was.on the oceasion of his visit to Great Britain, in 
LSi0 and ISL, that his inquisitive and penetrating mind, 
ascertained to his own satisfaction, that the art of making 
coiton goods (till then confined among us to family manu- 
facturing,) could be usefully transferred to this country, 
and would furnish to the inhabitants of this limited, over- 
peopled and unfruitful region, that occupation for their 
skill, industry and capital, which could not all be employ- 
ed, either in eur commerce or in the cultivation of our bar- 
ren soil. From that moment his thoughts were constantly 
at work to carry into exercise the plan which he had ma- 
tured by deep reficction, aided in his inquiries and efforts 
by the intelligence and experience of other minds, which 
he knew how to bring into contact with his own, and to 
gather from them therr utmost resources. 

it is then to the genius and application of Mr. Francis 
C. Lowell, aided b, the talents, skill and perseverance of 
his relative and surviving associate, and by the mechanical 
science and ingenuity of that profound, but unpretending 
mechanician, Mr. Paul Moody, that this country is indebt- 
ed tor the first estublishment, which satisfied our most intel- 
ligent crlizens, that the business of manufacturing cotton 
goods could be engaged in with safety and success. ‘They 
did not base their calculations upon those enormous pro- 
tecting duties which most of the manufacturers then thought 
necessary, and which with all their aid, have resulted in 
their loss orruin. Mr. Lowell and his associates were too 
wise and too just to found their plans of support upon any 
lugher rates of duties than what the nation were willing, 
and what it was their interest to pay. Mr. Lowell would 
have been satisfied with less rates than were impesed by 
the act of 1816, and during his life he used all his influence 
to prevent any augmentation to the duties granted by the 
ist teruf act, which he considered the utmost limits to 
which the nation ought to go. 

We say then, it 1s to Mr. Lowell and his associates that 
tho nation is indebted for the first establishment that could 
succeed, not with the aid of high duties, but without them; 
and it is perhaps equally true, that these men, by then 
talents, enterprise and industry, have, besides being instru- 
mental in introducing a new branch of manufacturing into 
the country, added mllions to the national wealth, which 
otherwise would never have had existence. Sach men, 
though they attract from the public at large much less no- 
tice end attention than what is bestowed upon the noisy 
and ignorant politicians who infest our legisiative assorm- 
blies, \ vil bys ranked by 
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benetactors of they country. 





the wise and retlecting, among the 
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s of well meaning people in the United State 


and even arnonegst the well edu 


Thousand 
‘ated, have been so little ac- 
cusiomed to retleet upon the nuture of the government un- 
der which they live, that they are really not acquaintes 
with its essential character. . Nothing is more commun, 
when the power of Congress to pass a law to benelit on 
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portion Of The peopie at the expense ol the whole, is doubt- 
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ed, tuan to hear the question asked, “can any thing be more 
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neht, or proper, than that eovernment sould possess 


ry. » 
Phis very cnestion displays an tenerances 


such a power.” 
of the fact, that the government of this contederacy of Sov- 
ereign and Independent Republies, is a government of spe- 
and it is not a question with which the pres- 

has any cone with 


l non-— 


cified powers, 
ent generation ern, unless as connects d 
the view of altering the terms of the existt: im 
Whether ie 


people, snould be entrusted with much power, or with lit- 
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trious men who framed our Constitution, and the deeision 
! 


of them, was in favor of a 


is contained in the mstrument now in force. W 
that decision was neht, or whether it was wrong, is an ab 
siract question, perhaps not likely to be agitated anew at 
the present tim It undoubtedly does not belong to the 
practical politics of the day. The matter to be considered 
by us, is frst, whether the government, as constliiuied, is one 
of Iimited powers, or one of unlimited powers, a free gov- 
ernment, or a despotism! And second/y, if it be the for- 
mer, as ail must be convinced, who will take the treuble to 
read the motto at the head of our paper, whether the spirit 
and the terms of the instrument, by which alone twenty-four 
distinet republics are held in allegiance to a common head, 
have been strictly complied with! In this investigation, 
‘the whole conumunity is interested, and in pursuing it, eve- 
| ty citizen lies ander a deep and solemn obligation, to lay 
laside sectional and party feeling and interested motives,and 
| to say, whether equal justice has been dove to all the par- 
‘ties to the compact. 
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The Constitution of the United States, differs noth), 
as to its essential attributes, from a limited coparthers|, 
between a number of individuals. Under their former ¢, 
lonial supjection to Great Britain, each Colony was a g¢, 
arate and distinct Province, dependent only upon the mor) 
er country, and in uniting together to throw off the Euro», 
an yoke, rach party reserved to itself, all the powers lah, 
ent in absolute Sovereignty, to be employed as it mip 
think proper. ‘That sovereignty resided wholly in the pe 
ple, who, in the tormation of their State Governments, pap 
ed with exactly that portion of it, which, according to ; 
diilerent modes of thinking in different Provinces, it y 
deemed safe to entrust to a Governor, a Judiciary, 

a Legislature. In forming the confederacy, the same , 
ousy of their freedom, which induced the people of the 
ferent States, to withhold a portion of their Sovereign po 
er, was eminently displayed, lt was feared, that if , 
much power were grant: d to the central government, 
might ultimately swallow up the State governments, 
with them, the libertics of the country, and hence, a wy 
ten instrument, or articles of co-partnership, was ente; 
into, as the most efficicnt mode of recording the terme . 
the joint compact, and of preventing any doubts why 
might arise in the progress of time, as to thé intention | 
the partics. This extreme caution, however, was not |); 
ited toa single ect. ‘The government had searcely gop, 
into operation, when a disposition was discovered, on 
part of some politicians, to Colstrue portions of the Const; 
tution in favor of measures not considered by others to | 
within the legitimate intent of the instrument, and thus | 
arrive, by implication, at what could no where be foun 
justified by the strict letter of the fundamental law. 7 
arrest the march of this anii-constitutional spirit, and : 
express In positive terms a principle already considered 
have been sufliciently explicit, i was proposed to the Stay 
and by three-fourths of thei conceded to, that the Cony 
tution should be aznended, in the following words:—«T) 
Powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti 
tion, nor prohibited by it to tle States, are reserved to t! 
States respectively, or to the Pcople.”—Amendments | 
Constitution, Article X. 

This amendment was calculated, one would suppose, f 
ever to put down all attempts at encroachment upon the 1 
strument then thought to be as perfect as the mutability 
language would permit. But what has been the issw 
With regret and painiul forebodings, we pronounce, that 
has not been such, as to augur favorably of the perpetui' 
of representative government. The love of power wi 
some, the stimulus of local interest with more, and ti) 
abandonment of prineip/e, ina blind devotion to men, wi 
others, have combined in a series of encroachments. 1: 
merely upon the spirit, but upon the very letter of the Co: 
stitution, sO as, ia the estimation of the people of why 
States, and of some of the most enlightened citizens of 
ery section of the country, to have laid the foundation | 
the entire annihilation of that instrument. Now we wou 
ask those, who love their country, and who desire to se 
prosperous, happy, and unit iy under a just administrat: 
of the Constitution and laws, 'o ponder on these things. 
We iaplore them, to spare an hour from-their usual } 
suits Of business, to examine this question with calms 
and moderation, and to listen to the remonstrances of tl 
fcliow chizeus of the South, who, although a minority 
the entire pation, are not the less entitled to be heard. 
We beseech them to take up the Constitution, and to re: 


itover, aad see, whetaer ihey can discover in its letter: 
is spirit, @ay warranty fora system of legislation, wh 
benchts one portion of the people, in order to favor ano 
er, and which applies the public mone y for objects differ: 
irom those ter which alove the power to raise a revenue 1 
If they fancy that they discover such warran' 
to provide jor “the general welfare,” we wor 


contierred. 


in the pow 
earnestly ask them, how ts it possible, that the restrict 
amenament, above quoteu, could have been adopt d, il i 
original ins\rument was intended to authorise the exer 
of all power, which a Congress, for the time being, mi 
deem to be for the welfare of the country? ‘ 

The question at issue, as some suppose, is not a quest. 
It is a question of political princip 
lcinvolves the great, the all important, the mighty cons 
eration, of tae personal liberty of the citizen, of his right 
pursue that species of industry which can best promote | 
happiness aid prosperity of himself and family, and witho 
Which, the nomiual freedom he is supposed to enjoy, is 
sheer unposture. This is the matter now presented to {! 
nation, and, strange as it may sound to those who have | 
yet minute!) examined the subject, the people are no 
called upon, as they were in 1776, to decide, whether th 
will be slaves or freemen. 
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TERMS.— This paper ss pubimied at the corner of E and Ni 
streets, near the General Post Oilice, on Wednesdays and Saturds 
during the session of Congress, and on Saturdays during the rest 
the year. 

The price is Five DOLLARS per annum, payable in advance. S' 
scriptions for jess than a year, at the rate of six DoLLaRs per ann 


Postage is to be paid in all cases, except where a letter enclose 
least the amount of one year’s subscription in advance, in notes of no! 
denomination than five dollars, and without the intervention of an agen. 

Any bookseiler, post master, or other respectable person, in 3 
part of the United States, or elsewhere, who shail obtain after ¢ 
date, four subscribers, and remit the sum of twenty dollars in 
vanee, shall be entitled to one copy of the paper, as a commissio? 

The back Nos, of the paper, as far as January 6th, can yet be! 
as far as 50 copies. 
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Printed by WILLIAM GREER, corner of E‘and Ni! 
streets, three doors west of the General Post Office. 
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